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From the General Election of January 1906, to the outbreak 
of the First World War in August 191), the last Liberal administra- 
tions to control the government of Great Britain in peace time held 
office. After the formation of the first War Coalition Government 
in 1915, the Liberal Party was never again to have sufficient elec- 
toral strength to form a Government. The spectacularly rapid demise 
of the Liberal Party presents one of the most interesting political 
phenomena of the Twentieth Century. 

The Liberals were swept into office in 1906 with the great- 
est majority any political party had held in the House of Commons 
since the great Whig victory of 1832. A promise to continue a 
"Free Trade" fiscal policy was primarily responsible for this great 
Liberal triumph, but beyond this, there was little indication as to 
what the legislative program of the new Government would be. It 
was essential for the Liberal cause that the leaders of the party 
produce a progressive legislative program of social and economic 
reform at this time, for a new political force had arisen in Great 
Britain. This force was the newly created Labour Party, which 
looked to the trade unions and the working classes for its support. 


If the Liberals did not want to lose the support of these elements 


2. 
in the electorate, they would have to satisfy their demands, hopes 


and aspirations. This the Liberal Party failed to do during the 
years 1906 to 191}. 

Beginning with the legislative session of 1906, the Liberal 
Government became involved in a constitutional struggle with the 
Conservative dominated House of Lords that was to last for five 
years. Preoccupled with this dispute, the Liberal Government post- 
poned, or neglected altogether, the needs of the working classes. 
In the attempt to build up a case against the Lords, bills were in- 
troduced that lacked national appeal and consumed an inordinate 
amount of Parliamentary time. When this constitutional crisis was 
finally settled, by the passage of the Parliament Act in 1911, the 
Liberals were entangled in the debacle over Home Rule for Ireland. 
The Government's inaction and blunders with respect to Ireland, 
brought that nation to the brink of civil war, and threatened to 
break down constitutional government in Great Britain. 

While engaged in this constitutional struggle, the Liberals 
lost contact with the trade unions and working classes. Though 
trade prospered through most of this period, wages failed to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living. Dissatisfied with their eco- 
nomic status, the workers participated in a wave of strikes begin- 
ning in 1910 that threatened to disrupt the nation's economic life. 
By 1914, a combination of tenes trade unions posed the greatest 
labor problem that any English government had ever faced. 

The Liberal legislative program had failed to recognize the 
needs of a changing world. Working class voters wearied of waiting 
for Liberal reform. Trade unions that had been affiliated with the 
Liberal Party in 1906 were, by 191), affiliated with the Labour 


Party. The loss of this support meant the end of the Liberal Party. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Graham Wallas, writing in his book Human Nature in Politics, 
said of political parties: 

The party is, in fact, the most effective political entity 
in the modern national State. It has come into existence with 
the appearance of representative government on a large scale; 
°° e « Something is required ... ». which can be loved and 
trusted, and which can be recognized at successive elections as 
being the same thing that was loved and trusted before; and a 
party is such a thing.1 

During the course of the Nineteenth Century, the British 
party system was radically altered. The loosely organized and dis- 
ciplined Whig and Tory parties gave way to highly organized and dis- 
ciplined political machines. The old Whig party, which assumed the 
name "Liberal" in mid-century, led the way by creating a centralized 
national party organization during the late 1860's and 1870's. Fol- 
lowing the example set by Joseph Chamberlain and his Birmingham 
Liberal Federation, the Liberal Party established Liberal Federa- 
tions throughout Great Britain in order to influence and organize 
the growing electorate behind the Liberal cause and Liberal candi- 
dates for Parliament. 

This activity on the part of the Liberal organization forced 
the hand of their political opposition, the Conservative Party. 
Faced with the results of the effective Liberal organization of the 
electorate in Birmingham, and the spread of Liberal Federations 
throughout the nation, the Conservatives responded by creating their 
own highly centralized national organization. As a result, the 


character of English politics was dramatically altered in the course 
of a single decade. 


ioraham Walles, Human Nature in Politics, (New York: F.S. 
Crofts & COc, 1937) pp. 103-10 e 
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While this centralizing process was taking place, and it 
continued to grow in its effects through the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century and into the twentieth, the Liberal Party was in 
power on four different occasions. Under the leadership of Glad- 
stone, the party held office from 1868 to 1873 1880 to 1885; and 
again from 1892 to 1895. During this latter Liberal administration, 
Lord Rosebery replaced Gladstone as Prime Minister in 189); but all 
of these Liberal periods of power were dominated by the figure of | 
Gladstone. 

The fourth and final period of Liberal rule in Great Britain 
came with the overwhelming victory of Liberal candidates in the 
General Election of 1906. For the next nine years, first under the 
leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and then under the 
Premiership of H. H. Asquith, the Liberal Party held power. It 
seems almost incredible, but within a dozen years after the great 
victory of 1906, the Liberal Party was so divided and weakened that 
it was never able to form a government again. The party that had 
shown the way to effective political organization in a democratic 
State having a mass electorate, seemed to have lost its political 
power almost overnight. It is with this issue that this paper is 
concerned. Why did the Liberal Party lose its political effective- 
ness s0 rapidly? 

The period taken for examination is that of the last peace- 
time Liberal Government dating from the General Election of January 
1906 until the outbreak of the First World War in August 191). Al- 
though the causes for the decline of such a great political party | 
can not be confined within the limits of such a fine dichotomy of 
time, it 1s hoped that the examination of this critical period may 


36: 
shed further light on the circumstanses, in part, at least, under- 
lying the fall of the Liberal Party. 

Principal emphasis will.be upon the domestic legislative 
program of the Liberal Party in these years, although some attention 
will be given to external affairs which had a bearing upon:the unity 
of the party, such as the settlement of the South African War. With 
the growth of Socialism, and the birth of the British Labour Party, — 
the Liberal Party was faced with new and greater demands for govern~ 
mental action in the social and economic life of the community. fhe 
future of the party depended upon the manner in which it met the new 
problems of the Twentieth Century, and the continuing support of the 
electorate depended upon the party's success in fulfilling the 
voter's needs and desires through legislative programs. The chap- 
ters to follow will. consider the major legislative enactments of the 
period, as well as those bills which failed to pass through Parlia- 
ment, in hopes that some conclusions may be drawn as to the signifi- 


cance of this legislation in the history of the Liberal Party. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIBERAL VICTORY OF 1906 


Results of the General Election 

Two rather startling results were to be found in the returns 
of the General Election of January 1906. In the first instance, the 
Liberal Party had been returned to power with one of the greatest 
majorities in Parliamentary history. Pour hundred Liberals were re- 
turned to the House of Commons, while their major political rival, 
the Conservative Party, returned only 157 members. As was antici~ 
pated, the Irish Nationalists secured 83 seats in the new House, but 
what was not anticipated by the political observers of the election 
was to provide the second startling result. The newly. founded 
Labour Party, barely six years old; was successful in electing 29 
membera to the House of Commons.- What factors contributed to the 
success of the Liberal and Labour parties in this election, and what 
was to be done with the victory they had achieved? 

The central issue upon which the Liberals fought the General 
Election of 1906 was that of Free Trade versus Protectionism. Free 
Trade had been a basic principle of Liberal belief throughout most 
of the nineteenth century, and it was a matter of faith that united. 
the party as no other issue was capable of doing. The man primarily 
responsible for the raising of this issue was Joseph Chamberlain, 


Colonial Secretary in the Conservative Government headed by Prime 


lFor a detailed account of the elections fought by the 
Labour Party in this period see: G. D. H. Cole, British Workin 
Class Politics, 1832-191) (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Etd., 
9 PPeold ff. over-all coverage of the results in ‘the Gen<« 
eral Elections of 1906 and 1910 1s given in the Appendix. 


S.. 
Minister Arthur Balfour. Joseph Chamberlain, the man who had taught 
the Liberal Party the meaning of organization in the 1860's and 
1870's, and then had split that party asunder by refusing to support 
Gladstone's Home Rule bill for Ireland in 1886, had now succeeded in 
splitting the Conservative Party on the issue of Free Trade.” 

The rift in the ranks of the Conservative Party had started 
in May 1903, when Chamberlain, upon his return from a tour of South 
Africa, attempted to persuade his fellow cabinet members to adopt a 
policy of imperial preference and retaliatory tariffs. By September 
of this year, the dispute over this policy had become so intense 
within the Unionist cabinet that it became necessary for the Prime 
Minister to request the resignation of five cabinet members, includ- 
ing that of Joseph Chamberlain. Once he was out of the cabinet, 
Chamberlain spent the next two years preaching the gospel of impe- 
rial preference and protective tariff throughout the length and 
breadth of England. In November 1905, he succeeded in converting 
the National Union of Conservative-Associlations to his policy of 
Protectionism, thus threatening Balfour's leadership of the party. 
If this event had not been enough to convince Balfour that he should 
resign his office and call for a general election, he was further 
encouraged along these lines by what seemed to be a serious dispute 
within the ranks of the Liberal opposition at this time. Perhaps 
the effects of the split within his own party would be mitigated if 
the Liberals were also forced to fight a general election when they 
were divided. 


“a discussion of the Free Trade issue of this period can be 
found in: George Armitage-Smith, The Free Trade Movement and its 
Results (London: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1903); W. J. Ashley, 

Pariff Problem (London: P.S.Heng & Sons, Ltd., 1903); and WT Tiam 
Smart, The Return to Protection (London: Macmillan Co., 190). 
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The difficulty within the Liberal Party had arisen out of a 
‘speech delivered by Sir Henry Campbell~-Bannerman, leader of the 
Liberals in the House of Commons, on November 23rd at Stirling. He 
said in part: | 
If I were asked for advice. ... by an ardent Irish Natione 
alist, I would say, ‘Your desire is, as mine is, to see the 
effective management of Irish affairs in the hands of a repre~ 
sentative Irish authority. If I were you I would take it in any 
way I can get it, and if an instalment of representative control 
fea ee o e » IT would advise you tnankfully to take 
It was clear to ell that the Liberal leader in the Commons 
was still committed to Irish Home Hule, even though it might be on 
‘an instalment basis. Lord Rosebery, Liberal leader in the House of 
Lords and former Liberel Prime Minister in 189-1895, replied two 
days later thet he could never accept this policy. Thus the two 
leaders of the Liberal Party were deeply split on a major question 
of policy, and it was of this disagreement that the Conservative 
Prime Minister Balfour moped to make political capital. He resigned 
his office on December hth, 1905, and left it up to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to try and form a new Government.. | 
Cempbell-Bannerman did indeed have trouble in forming a 
Liberal cabinet that could present a united front in the forth- 
coming general siéottons" The Liberals had the issue upon which to 
fight the Conservatives, Free Trade, but could they present the 
electorate with a united and harmonious cabinet? Sir Edward Grey, 


who was expected to become Foreign Secretary in the new Liberal 


3the Times, November 2), 1905.. 


. isee J. A. Spender, The Life of The Right Hon. Sir Henr 
Campbell-Bannerman (London: Hodder & Stoughton Lted., 1923), Vol.II, 
chap. XXx*V1li. 
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: cabinet, took the position that he could not accept that post unless 
‘ Gampbell-Bannerman was willing to accept a peerage, leaving the | 
leadership of the Liberals in the House of Commons to H. H. Asquith. 
Grey, along with Asquith and Rk. B. Haldane, was a member of the 
Liberal League which stood for the continued unity of the British 
Empire, hence he had reason to suspect Campbell-Bannerman for his 
statements on Ireland, as well as the anti-imperialistic attitude 
he had adopted during the Boer War. | 

As is so often the case with politicians who have been out 
“ of office for some length of time, in this instance a decade had 
passed since the Liberals had last held office, the prospect of 
holding power once again proved to be a healing balm for Liberal 
Gisagreements. Asquith was persuaded by Campbell-Bannerman to ac- 
cept the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and Sir Edward Grey and 
R. B. Haldane quickly followed his lead by accepting the Secretary- 
ships of the Foreign Office and War Office respectively. Other 
leading members of the cabinet included John Morley, Secretary for 
‘India; James Bryce, Chief Secretary for Ireland; David Lloyd George, 
President of the Board of Trade; Herbert Gladstone, Home Secretary; 
Lord Crewe, Lord President of the Council; and John Burns as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board.” 

Although there were some unknown quantities in this Liberal 
cabinet, for example, Lioyd George and John Burns (a Labourite) had 


“never held such high offices in the government, it was on the whole 


5 

ote rglk oon cebinet ministers of the Liberal goveranents 
from 1906 to 1914 can be found in: R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870- 
1914 (Oxford: The Clerendon Press, 1936), pp.612-6i]. 
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a cabinet that could command the respect and attention of the elec~- 
torate. The Conservative newspaper The Standard said of the cabi- 
net: 

Little fault can be found with the disposition of offices 
anong the statesmen avallable to fill them. The general depart- 
ments which are responsible for the defence of the country, for 
its finance, and for its foreign policy. are in the hands of 6 
trusted and capable’ men, on whose patriotism no stigma rests. 

The reference to "patriotism" was aimed at those Liberals, 
particularly Lloyd George, who had openly opposed the Boer War. 

This Conservative paper was apparently reassured as to the country's 
safety by the placing of three leading Liberal imperialists, Asquith, 
Grey and Haldane, in prominent cabinet posts. Another Unionist 
publication noted: 

The Ministry is a strong Ministry and a sound Ministry. 

Not only are its leading men statesmen of conspicuous ability, 
but they are, we believe, what is still more important, united 
by the determination to sink minor differences in order to make 
the Government lasting as well as powerful. .. . For his wise 
allocation of the various offices in his cabinet, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman deserves the highest praise. In his distri- 
bution of posts he has shown not merely no trace of personal 
feelings or of private Jealousy. .. . but he has refrained from 
any attempt to entrench any one section of his party in the 
great offices of the Cabinet./?/ 

Having managed to put together a formidable cabinet, a fact 
which the Conservative press was willing to admit openly, and having 
a great cause with which he might appeal to the electorate, i.e., 
Free Trade, Campbell-Bannerman called for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on January 8th, 1906, and the General election of 1906 was held 
between January leth and 29th. The reault, as noted earlier, was a 
staggering Liberal victory. Free Trade was primarily responsible 


for this victory, although Liberal candidates also attacked the 


6mne Standard, December 11, 1905. 
The Spectator, December 12, 1905. 
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Unionists on their policy of allowing the importation of Chinese 
labor into the South African Mines, and the failure of the Conserva- 
tive Government to reverse the adverse effect which the Taff Vale® 
court decision had had upon the trade union movement. 

The court's decision in the Taff Vale case, which will be 
discussed at greater length below, made the trade unions liable for 
damage done by their members during an industrial dispute, regard- 
less of the degree of control exercised by union officials over 
these members. The trade unions sought relief against this decision 
through new Parliamentary legislation, and the Liberal Party com- 
mitted itself in the campaign of 1906 to such legislation as would 
bring relief to the trade unions. Trade union officials, who had, 
in any case been the traditional allies of the Liberal Party during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, were more than willing» 
to support the Liberals in their fight to maintain Free Trade in re- 
turn for the promise of legislation to reverse the Taff Vale deci- 
sion. 

Thus, the Liberal cause in 1906 was further strengthened by 
substantial trade union support. But was this the only party that 
the trade unions supported in the election of 1906? A new party; 
the Labour Party, appeared in the House of Commons for the first 
time as the result of the general election of 1906. Where had it 
come from, and what effeet would the appearance of a third party to 
its Left have upon the fortunes of the Liberal Party? 

The Birth of the Labour Party and the Decline of "Lib-Lab"-ism 

As the franchise was extended throughout the nineteenth 

century by the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867 and 186, the demand for 


Sraff Vale Railway Company v. Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants (1901), A.Cc.426. 
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working class representation in Parliament grew. At first the de- 
mands were weak and came from a poorly organized working class,. but - 
as the century progressed, the demands became more insistent and 
the groups seeking representation began to organize effectively.’ 

The first attempt of any magnitude. to organize a working 
man's party did not occur until 1869, two years after the passage 
of the Reform Act of 1867 had nearly doubled the electorate from 
one to two million voters. "The franchise act of 1867 gave votes 
to a large number of town artisans; the question of direct par lia- 
mentary action by trade-unionist members was now much less remote,."10 
The impetus for some sort of political organization to secure rep-" 
resentation for the working class came from London, but the foroes 
were divided as to the course of action to be followed. One fection 
felt that the movement should be a strictly trade union movement, 
while others felt it should be broader in concept and include Radi-. 
cals. who were not of the working classes. These divergent views 
were finally compromised and in 1869 the Labour Representation 
League was established in London. *> 

Although it was hoped that the League would become a nation- 
al organization, it never extended its influence to any great ex- 
tent beyond London. One of ite great weaknesses was that it lacked 
any definite program for political action. Ostensively, its main 


' For origins of the Labour Party see: Francis Williams, 
Fifty Years' March; The Ripe of fhe | Labour Labour Party (London: Odhams 
ress, 


; elling, abour Party (London: 
Mecmillan Co., 195k) ; and A. o origin ott y> The Book of the Labour 
Party, Vol.I, 1925. 


105, , L. Woodward, The Age of Reform, 1615-1870 (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1938), pe593. 


ila excellent work on early Labour representation is that 
of A. W. Humphrey, History of Labour Representation (London: 
Constable, 1912). 
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purpose was to promote candidates of working class origin, but it 
supported candidates who were in sympathy with the economic plight 
of the lower classes. Beyond the vague proposal to foster working 
class legislation and to safeguard the rights of working men, the 
Labour Representation Leagues lacked @ concrete program. 

The height of the Labour Representation League's activity 
came in 187) when it put thirteen candidates into the general elec- 
‘tion of that year. Of these candidates, only two were successful in 
securing election to the House of Commons, and this was due to the 
fact that they were not opposed by Liberal candidates. But the 
League was doomed to collapse because the newly formed Trades Union 


12 began to interest itself in the election of working class 


Congress 
candidates. At this time, and for some years to come, the Trades 
Union Congress was composed primarily of highly skilled unlonists 
whose leaders, for the most part, supported the Liberal Party. 

In national politics they (members of the T.U.C.) were 
mostly Liberals, with the strongest possible admiration for 
Gladstone and Bright; or else (as in Lancashire) convinced 
‘Conservatives... . . They asked for nothing more than a few 
working-class members in the House of Gommons. . « . 

Beginning in the mid~1870's, the friendly relations between 
the trade unions and the Liberal Party developed into a cooperative 
electoral program which came to be known as "Lib-Lab"-ism. Under 
"Lib-Lab"-i1sm, small numbers of trade unionists were supported by 
the Liberal Party organization in Parliamentary elections, and in 


return, the trade unions refrained from running independent candi- 


le vor a history of the Trades Union Congress see: William J. 


Davis, British Trades Union Congress, History and Recollections 
(2 vols., London: 1910, 1916). 


133 saney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism 
(rev. ed.; London: Longmans, Green & Co., ODOT, Pe e 


1L2is | 
dates in opposition to the Liberals. This cooperation between the 
‘trade unions and Liberal Party organization rendered the Labour 
‘Representation League impotent, and that body ceased to function 
effectively after 1880. 

For nearly forty years "Lib-Lab"-ism was to continue as a 
working agreement between the Liberals and trade unionists. However, 
it did not attain any significance until the general election of 
1885. 

+ + « « the General Election of 1885, following hard upon 

the Reform and Redistribution Acts, brought a sudden increase 
in the number of Trade Union M.P.'s from two to eleven. ‘The — 
_'Lib-Labs' in Parliament Supdonty became a group large enough 
to command some attention. . 

Two of these seats won in 1885 were lost the following year, 
and the annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress cailed for the 
creation of a Labour Electoral Committee. 2? This committee asted 
independently of the Parliamentary Committee of the TUC, and it 
started to organize local associations throughout the country for 
the purpose of electing trade union members. The independence of 
‘these Electoral Associations created cleavages within the TUC, and 
the "Lib-Labs' sitting in Parliament did not give their support to the 
new associations. 

The leaders of the Trade Union movement were reluctant to 
break their ties with the Liberal Party, and the struggle for the 
adoption of a resolution by the TUC to create a distinct Labour 
Party was to continue for nearly two decades more. Typical of the 


effort ven. made to convert the TUC to the concept of an independent 


ly | 
G. D. H. Cole, British Working Class Politics, 1832- 191), 
Paul Ltd., Tay oe. 


(London: Routledge & Kegan 9 Pe 
151886 Trades Union Congress Report. 
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Labour Party was that made by Keir Hardie at the annual meeting of 
1887. | 
He’ called upon the Trade Unionists definitely to sever their 
- eonnection with the existing political parties, by which the 
workmen were constantly befooled and betrayed, and insisted on 
the necessity of forming an entirely independent party of 
Labour to which the whole working-class movement, should rally. 
On the Congress he produced no apparent effect.1 
In 1892, Keir Hardie tried once again to convince the Trades 
Union Congress that it should support an independent Labour Party, 
and once again he failed. “Lib-Lab"-ism still dominated the policy 
of the T.U.C., and the Labour Electoral Associations which had been 
created in 1886 were now controlled by the supporters of "Lib-Lab"- 
ism. Seeing that he could not convince the Trade Unionists of the 
need for an independent Labour Party, Keir Hardie decided to estab- 


lish such a party without the backing of the TUC. 


Founding of the Independent Labour Party 

The Independent Labour Party was founded in January 1893 in 
Bradford at a conference over which Keir Hardie presided.+! The 
delegates to the conference came mostly from local Labour parties, 
with the Social-Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society send- 
ing small delegations. Conspicuously absent were the members of the 
national trade unions and their branches, aithough they had been in- 
vited. Plans were adopted for the establishment of local branch 
organizations of the new party throughout the country, with the hope 
that they would be able eventually to unite with local trade union 
branches. "Lib-Labs" were not to be allowed in the party, and they 


16st aney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., p.682. 


1isee W. Stewart, J. Keir Hardie (London: National Labour 
Press, Ltd., 1921), for background on the founding of the Independ- 
ent Labour Party. 
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would accept no support from any other political party.2° 

During the next two years, the I.L.P. devoted itself to the 
ereation of a lecal party organization. Though its membership was 
estimated as about 10,000 in 1895, it put twenty-éight candidates 
into the Parliamentary election of that year. All of these candi- 
dates were defeated, including Keir Hardie. Despite this setback, 
the leaders of the I.L.P. continued their organizing efforts, real- 
izing that their hopes of success depended upon the course which 
the trade unions followed. The big opportunity for success came 
out of the 1899 Trades Union Congress when a resolution was adopted 
inviting all interested organizations to a conferences in London, to 
be held in February of the following year. The purpose of the con- 
ference, as stated in the resolution, was to examine possible steps 
Anat might be taken to increase Labour representation in the next 


1 
Parliament. 9 This conference gave birth to the Labour Party. 


The Labour Representation Committee 
The conference of January 1900 in London, which found the 
Labour Party, known at first by the name of Labour Representation 
Committee, was overwhelmingly trade unionist in the composition of 
the delegates. G. B. Shaw wrote of the founding of the LRC: 


(The LRC) was formed by the Socialist societies and their 
leaders, with its doors open to the trade unions as such, no 
matter what their opinion of Socialism. ... might be. As 
their voting numbers were overwhelming and their money indis- 
pensable, they would have swept out all the Socialists and re- 
placed them with old Conservative or Lib-Lab trade union 786 
taries if the LRC had been democratically constituted;. . . 0 


181893 independent Labour Party Conference Report. 
191899 Trades Union Congress Report. 


20, Z. NoKenzie, bye tish Political Parties (London: Williem 
Heinemann Ltd., 1955), p. 
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As can be seen from the above statement, the funds and mem- 
bership of the trade unions were indispensable to the success of the 
newly formed Labour Party. Of the 141 delegates to the conference, 
all but twelve represented trade unions having a membership of half 
@ million persons. The three socialist societies which joined in 
founding the LRC, (the ILP, Social-Democratic Federation and Fabian 
Society), had only twelve delegates representing only 20,000 members. 
And yet, the trade unions received only 58% of the seats on the 
National Executive Committee established by the conference. The 
maneuvering of the Socialists to obtain a disproportionate number 
of seats, in relation to their outside membership, indicates the 
fears they held of the trade unionists reverting to the principle of 
"Lib-Lab" -ism. 

In order to allay any suspicions that the trade unionists 
might have about the socialists intentions as to the program to be 
followed, the resolutions adopted by the conference were extremely 
moderate in tone. A resolution was adopted which created an inde- 
pendent Labour group in Parliament, but a second resolution per- 
mitted active cooperation with other parties, as well as the sup- 
porting of non-Labour candidates who were in sympathy with the work- 
ing class. This latter resolution was welcomed by the trade union- 
ists who were still not sure that they should abandon the support of 
"Lib-Lab" candidates. 

Shortly after the founding of the LRC, it was confronted 
with the "Khaki" election of 1900. Thirteen candidates were put 
forward by the LRC and ILP, most of them running in northern indus- 


trial areas where it was anticipated that the Labour vote would be 
ne enna 
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strongest. The results were disappointing. Only two of the thir- 
teen candidates were successful, polling only 55,000 votes out of a 
total vote cast of 175,000 and in five instances the Labour candi- 
dates were not opposed by Liberals. This defeat, coupled with the 
withdrawal of the Socilal-Democratic Federation from the LRC in the 
following year, left the new Labour Party in a weakened and precar- 
ious state. 

It was at this juncture that the Taff Vale court decision 
mentioned earlier intervened. Writes G. D. H. Cole of this deci- 
sion: 

The imperative need to secure a reversal by legislation of 
the effects of the Taff Vale Judgement and of other recent court 
decisions brought the Trade Unions into politics much more 
aeciee td aap ras Be et eee ee eee 

ave done. as a matte a e e 

As a result of this attack upon the trade unions through 
the courts, the number of trade unions affiliated with the new 
Labour Party rose sharply in 1902-1903. In 1900-1901, trade unions 
representing a membership of 375,000 workers were affiliated with 
the Labour Partys<- By the end of 1903, unions representing 850,000 
workers had affiliated themselves with the new party. Though this 
figure was impressive, it represented less than one-half the trade 
unionist membership throughout the country at this time“#, and it 


by no means meant that these trade union members would vote as the 


LRC dictated. 
At the annual meeting of the LRC in 1903, a resolution was 
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“Ecole, op. cit., p.169. 
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adopted calling for the assessment of dues from each member. From 
this fund, LRC candidates who were elected to Parliament were to 
receive two hundred pounds annually. Parliament was not to provide 
M.P.'s with an annual salary until 1911, and it was therefore diffi- 
cult for a working class M.P. to enter the House of Commons without 
some financial assistance. The conference of this year was unable 
once again to adopt any definite political program, but it did pass 
a resolution pledging all Labour M.P.'s to follow their leaders in 
the House of Commons, and to maintain their status as an independent 
political party in that shanbems? A motion to invite the "Lib-Labs" 
to join the Labour Party members in the Commons was defeated at this 
same session. 

The continuing reluctance of the trade unions to discontinue 
their old ties with the Liberal Party and give their sole support to 
the new Labour Party was further demonstrated in the Trades Union 
Congress of 190. 

The Trades Union Congress for its part seems to have been 

perfectly willing to wean the LRC. When an attempt was meade 
at the 190) Trades Union Congress to debate certain aspects of 
LRC organization it was decided that such discussion would be 
peay! oven eiicn ths Cougseaatad nosaiteciee 

The TUC wanted a reversal of the Taff Vale decision, and 
they looked to their old ally, the Liberal Party, for relief from 
this court decision. They were not willing to risk the future of 
the trade union movement on a new and untested party, although they 


were not opposed to the affiliation of individual trade unions to 
the Labour Party, Thus, on the eve of the general election of 1906, 
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there were 158 trade unions with a membership of 90),,000 affiliated 
with the Labour Party. But the party organization was weak, with 
relatively few local organizations that were capable of fighting a 
general election against the two major parties. 

How did such a party manage to elect twenty-nine members to 
Parliament? The answer to this question was that the Liberal Party 
refrained from running candidates in twenty-four of the twenty-nine 
constituencies where Labour candidates were running. Of the twenty- 
one contests lost by Labour candidates, they were faced with both 
Liberal and Conservative opponents. In all these instances, save 
one, the Liberal polled substantially more votes than the Labour 
candidate. Had the Liberals chosen to oppose all independent 
Labour candidates, it is highly unlikely that the Labour Party could 
have secured ten seats in the new Parliament. Why had the Liberals 
made it so easy for the Labour Party candidates, and what were the 
implications of this election in so far as the future of the Liberal 


Party was concerned? 


Significance of the General Election of 1906 
for the Liberal Party | 

It is apparent from the manner in which the Liberal Party 
cooperated with the Labour Party in the election of 1906, that the 
Liberal leaders had no great fear of, or desire to crush, this in- 
fant party. Had not the trade unions affiliated with the LRC con- 
sistently refused to adopt a program of Socialism?! The most these 
unions had committed themselves to was the election of working-class 


candidates to Parliament. The Liberals were not opposed to this 
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principle, for they had actively endorsed and supported "Lib-Lab" 
candidates for nearly thirty years. In the 1906 election they had 
aided no less than twenty-four “Lib-Lab" candidates in securing 
seats in the Commons. Why be concerned over the addition of a few 
more working class M.P.'s? 

Certainly the new Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, was not unduly concerned over these Labour candidates. 
His biographer notes: 

As Prime Minister, Campbell-Bannerman always used his in- 
fluence to prevent recrimination between Liberal and Labour, and 
he was not a little annoyed when, in the autumn of 1906, the 
Master of Elibank, then a Junior Whip, appeared to be taking 28 
the field against Labour in a series of speeches in Scotland. 

This’ sympathetic attitude of the Prime Minister towards 
Labour candidates, and the working class in general, further aided 
the new party when it needed assistance most. Also, from the atand- 
point of election atrategy, the Liberals chose the most prudent 
course. As noted above, they could have seriously damaged the 
Labour candidates by running Liberals against them and making the 
| fight in these constituencies a three-cornered one. Though this 
course would probably have defeated the Labour candidate, it might 
have insured the Conservatives of victories in these constituencies. 
With Free Trade under attack, the Liberals did not want to risk the 
loss of a single seat through a three-cornered contest, and because 
of this the wisest course was to cooperate with the Labour candi- 
dates wherever it was possible. | 

In the light of later events in the history of British 
political parties, it seems that the Liberal party in 1906 drove the 
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first nail into its own political coffin. Had the Liberal leaders 
realized the danger of allowing the trade unions to drift into the 
Labour Party and support independent candidates; had the Liberals. 
been leas concerned with Free Trade; or had the Liberals been able 
to foresee their overwhelming victory; the party could have demon- 
strated for the benefit of the trade union movement the inadvisabil- 
ity of supporting independent Labour candidates. The Liberals by 
opposing all independent Labour candidates, while at the same time 
supporting "Lib-Labs", would have undoubtedly weaned the drifting 
trade unions back into the fold of "Lib-Lab"-ism. ‘The Miner's Fed- 
eration, by far the largest single trade union with a membership of 
over half a million, continued to support "Lib-Lab"~ism until 1909. 
And as we have seen, the majority of the trade unions were far .from 
being safely in the fold of the Labour Party. 

But even if the Liberal leadership had had the foresight, 
and the political conditions been right in 1906, so that a course 
of action as outlined above could have been followed by the Liberal 
Party, mere astute maneuvering at a Parliamentary election would 
not have been enough to end the life of the Labour Party forever. 
There had to be something more. That something was social reform. 

Social reform on a grand scale was overdue.~? The fate of 
the Liberal Party depended upon what it did with the new lease of 
power acquired in 1906. Lloyd George, perhaps more than any other 
Liberal at this time, appreciated the need for action, and it is 


2oThe pressing need for social and economic reform can be 
seen from such works eas follows: Charles Booth, Life and Labour of 
the People of London (8 vols.; London: Macmillan Go., 1904)3 Rdward 
G. Howarth and Wona Wilson, West Ham (London: Outer London Inquiry 
Committee Report, 1907); and B.S. Rowntree, Poverty: A Study of 
Town Life (London: Macmillan Co., 1901). 
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worth quoting his words at length on this point. In a speech given 
at Cardiff in October 1906, he said: . 


You. must remember that up to the present there has been no 
real effort to counteract. the: socialist mission amongst the 
workmen. When that effort is made you may depend it will find © 
its adherents even amongst working men. Common: sense bids 
Liberals and Labour to get along together as far as we: can to- 
day, and not to block the road of progress by standing on it in 
groups to quarrel about the stage we hope to reach the day after 
to-morrow. . . . But I have one word for Liberals. I can tell 
them what will make this independent Labour Party movement a: 
great and sweeping force in this country. If at the end of an 
average term of office it were found that a Liberal Parliament 
had done nothing to cope seriously with the social conditions 
of the people, to remove the national degradation of slums and 
widespread poverty and destitution in a lend glittering with 
wealth, that they had shrunk to attack boldly the main causes 
of this wretchedness. .. . then would a real cry arise in this 
land for a new pargys and many of us here in this room would) 
join in that cry. 


This went to the heart of the matter. What would the Lib- 
eral Government that assumed office in 1906 do with regard to the 
standard of living of the working class people of Great Britain? 

If the Liberal Party failed to enact a vigorous and effective legis- 
lative program of social reform, then the working classes and the 
trade unions would look elsewhere than to the Liberals for the 
changes they desired. 

And what were the legislative plans of the new Liberal Gov- 
ernment? What were they committed to? The ex-Prime Minister, 
Arthur Balfour, wrote shortly after the new Government took office: 

Never was there in the history of this country a case in 

which so large a majority was brought together without any 
great cause which it wanted to carry into effect, without any 
great name which it desired to follow, without any great per- 
sonality to direct and guide its efforts. . .. and the last 
person I think I should ask es to whither the Government is 


going and what they ar¢ going to do is the Prime Minister who 
is at the head of it. . 
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There was indeed a large element of truth in Balfour's re- 

marks, "The programme on which the new majority had been returned 
was undoubtedly first and foremost purely negative opposition to 
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tariff reform which the Liberals regarded as reactionary." The 
Liberals had fought the election primarily on the basis that if 
they were returned to power they would continue a policy of Free 
Trade. This issue had overshadowed all others, and it was difficult 
to discern just what the Liberals would do besides continuing a fis- 
cal policy based on Free Trade. They had, of course, promised to 
reverse the evil effects of the Taff Vale on the trade unions. In 
addition, they were committed to finding a settlement to the prob-= 
lems of South Africa; a vague policy for the solution of the Irish 
question; and a new Education bill. 

Though some Liberals had spoken of social reforms during 
the course of the election campaign, there was nothing of a specific 
character to which one could point and say, "This is the beginning 
of a new era of Liberal reform." What the Liberals did, and failed 
to do, and how these events affected the future of the party, is 
presented in the following chapters. 


32glie Halevy, A History of the English People in the Nine- 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LIBERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF 1906 


King Edward VII formally opened the new Parliament on the 
19th of February, 1906. In the King's Speech he outlined the legis- 
lative program that the new Government would seek to pass in the 
forthcoming session. After devoting the first half of his address 
primarily to international relations, the King indicated that the 
Liberals would seek to enact the following legislation: 

A Bill will be laid before you at the earliest possible 
moment for amendin, the existing law with regard to Education in 
England and Wales. Bills will also be submitted to you for 
dealing with the law regulating Trade Disputes, and for amending 
the Workmen's Compensation Acts; for the further Equalisation 
of Rates in the Metropolis, and for amending the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. . . . and for the prevention of plural voting in 
Parliamentary Elections. 

Also mentioned in the speech were bills concerned with mer- 
chant shipping, colonial marriages, agricultural holdings in Scot- 
land, commercial corruption, Irish laborers and a vaguely worded 
section implying some sort of future Irish participation in the con- 
duct of their own government. | 

Of these measures, the Education Bill, the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the. Plural Voting Bill were the most important parts of the 
Liberals legislative program for 1906. Equality of educational 
opportunity and the elimination of plural voting had been part of 
the Liberal creed for a great many years, while the problems sur- 
rounding trade disputes had become an issue primarily after the 
Taff Vale decision. <A fourth major issue in this legislative ses- 


sion concerned the position of South Africa in the Empire. Although 


ly. of L., February 19, 1906 (Parliamentary Debates, lth 
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this latter issue is not primarily domestic in character, it bears 
consideration in this chapter because of its historic impact upon 
the Liberal Party. The success or failure of the new Liberal Gov- 
ernment can thus be evaluated on the basis of what they achieved in 
these above mentioned areas of legislation, and consideration will 


now be given to each of these measures in greater detail. 


The Education Bill of 1906 


The Education Bill which was introduced in 1906 by the 
President of the Board of Education, Augustine Birrell, represented 
an effort on the part of the Liberal Party to satisfy the strong 
Nonconformist element within the party which had violently objected 
to certain clauses of the Education Act of 1902. The Protestant 
nonconformists alone comprised a bloc of h2%@ of the Liberal majority, 
and when Catholics and Jews were added to this group in the Commons, 
nearly \% of the entire membership of that chamber were not members 
of the Church of England. 

Considered as a whole, the Education Act of 1902", to which 
the Nonconformists were strongly opposed, had been a great step for- 
ward in promoting educational opportunities for the masses in Great 
Britein. To the credit of the Unionist Party, the Act of 1902 had 
abolished the dual school system which had divided the responsibil- 
ity for public education between county and county borough councils 
on the one hand and independent school boards on the other. Tfhis 
dual authority had created a chaotic situation in which the various 


| authorities struggled for supremacy in the field of education. 


“For the background of the educational system in Great 
Britain up to 1902 see: Sir Graham Balfourd, The Educational System 
of Great Britain and Ireland (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, I9ds7- 
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Under the terms of the Education Act of 1902, board schools 
were abolished and the local units of government Sacene responsible 
for the public school system. To this the Nonconformists had no ob- 

jection. However, the act also provided that the "voluntary" schools 
(denominational in character) should receive support from local 
taxes (rates). This latter provision appeared to Nonconformists as 
a bold attempt to save the financially weak denominational schools, 
particularly those schools run by the Church of England. In the 
small county parishes, where the Church school was usually the only 
school, Nonconformists had no other choice but to send their chil- 
dren to these schools. As the Church schools had become progressive- 
ly poorer in financial resources, it had been hoped by the Noncon- 
formists that they would have to give up their operations and leave 
the educational system to the local units of government. But the 
Act of 1902 offered them funds from the local rates, and this sup- 
port coupled with the grants from the Established Church was enough 
to save them. 

The howl of the Dissenters could be heard from John O'Groats 
to Land's End, and Lloyd George, a most vocal leader of his Welsh 
countrymen who sought the disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Wales, fought the Education Bill of 1902 to the bitter end.” 

Give the children the Bible if you want to teach them the 
Christian faith. Let it be expounded to them by its Pounder. 
Stop this brawling of priests in and around the schools, so that 
the children can hear Him speak to them in His own words. I 
appeal to the House of Commons now, at the eleventh hour, to use 


its great influence and io" its commanding voice and say: 'Pray 
silence for the Master!'! 


30m the problems surrounding the Education Bill of 1906 see: 
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But even the eloquence of Lloyd George was not enough to 
stop the passage of the bill, and thus when the Liberals came into 
power in 1906, it was to be expected that a new Education Bill 
would be introduced to amend those sections of the Act of 1902 to 
which the Nonconformists objected. There was no guestion of re- 
pealing the Act in its entirety, for this would have destroyed all 
of ita beneficial effects. However, the task of revising the Bill 
was no easy matter and the solution adopted indisates once again 
the coalition character of the Liberal Party. 

The Cabinet was deeply divided on the type of bill that 
should be presented to the Commons. Lord Ripon, a devout Roman 
Catholic, and Lloyd George, a champion of the Nonconformists, were 
dlametrically opposed on this issue. The former sought to preserve 
the status of the denominational schools, while the latter was 
seeking complete secularization of the school system. The solution 
finally adopted by the Cabinet and introduced in the Commons by 
Birrell on April 9th, 1906, was of necegetty a compromise that 
satisfied very few members of the Government or the Opposition. 

When introducing the new Education Bill for its First Read- 
ing, Birrell noted: 

For forty years long have we dwelt in the wilderness of 
strife and contention and mutual suspicion; and during that 
period we have become, all of us, only too well acquainted with 
the one single aspect of the educational, problem which bears 
the 1ll-omened name of the religious difficulty. It is not the 
most important eEPoous Unhappily, it is the one which attracts 
the most notice. 


If the President of the Board of Education had any delu- 


sions concerning the attitude of the Commons towards his bill, they 
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were soon dispelled by Lord Robert Cecil during the course of de~- 
bate on the First Reading. He said in part: 

When this matter comes to be considered in the impartial 
pages of history I believe there will be something which histo- 
rians will find it very difficult to explain, namely, that a 
great body of religious thought, comprising, as I know it does 
comprise, some of the most religiously minded men of this 
country, was yet largely instrumental in dealing what I cannot 
but believe will be a death blow to the religious education of 
the children of this country. . .. All I can say for myself 
and for those who agree with me on this side of the House is _— 
that we at any rate will be guiltless in this matter. We will 
do everything that we can to prevent the consummation of this 
crime against the religion of the country. « . .~ 

The reasons for such strong opposition to the bill by 
Churchmen were readily found in the new bill. The bill provided 
that in the future no school would be recognized as a public ele- 
mentary school unless it was supported by local taxes and came under 
the supervision of the local government authority. Cowper-Temple 
religious instruction was to be given in all schools, with the 
teachers being entitled to refuse to give such instruction on the 
grounds of differing religious beliefs. This section of the bill 
-gatisfied the Nonconformists, but it was necessary to give conces- 
gions to the other religious sects that were not so pleasing to the 
Protestant nonconformist. 

Denominational schools in the rural areas were to be allowed 
to have religious instruction two hours a week, but such instruction 
was not to be given during regular school hours or by teachers whose 
salaries were peid out of local taxes. In urban areas, denomina- 


tional schools were to be allowed to continue religious instruction 
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Tan amendment added to the Education Act of 1870, named 
after the M.P. who introduced it, which forbade denominational in- 
struction in State supported board schools. 
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if four-fifths of the parents requested such instruction, and such 
schools would still be eligible for financial support from public 
funda. a 

The great debate over the Education Bill raged from early 
April until the middle of December, both inside and outside the 
House of Commons. In the Commons itself, arthur Balfour took every 
opportunity to exploit the divisions within the Government's ranks » 
and indeed the opportunities were numerous. Anglicans and Homan 
Catholics demanded the continuation of denominational schools; the 
| Nonconformists wanted universal Cowper-Tampleism; members of the 
Labour Party wanted complete secularization of the public achools} 
and others desired a hybrid form that would leave the denominational 
schools as they were while the State supported public schools would 
become completely secular. 

So much time was being consumed on the bill through debate 
and numerous amendments, that the Liberal Government introduced a 
guillotine-closure in June in order to bring the bill to a final | 
vote. The bill finally passed its Third Reading on July 30th, but 
the real fight was just beginning. The Bishop of London indicated 
how difficult the opposition ahead would be when he said, "Ghurch- 
men contend for free and full teaching of the Bible as opposed to 
extracts sslected by County Councils. . . » and we sre all united 
against the pi11."8 | 

The attitude of the Unionist press for the most part is in- 
dicated by the following: 

Do Mr. Birrell and do the Liberal Party suppose that Church- 


men and Catholics worthy of the name are going to surrender 
their children's faith to the secularists at the command of any 
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majority of the House of Commons? .. . . The present Bill 
endows Nonconformists at the expense and to the detriment of 
all other denominations, and will, therefore, every day in 
the year outrage the conacience of Churchmen and Catholics 
throughout England.? | | | 

The editor of the above statement neglected to mention that 
the Conservative majority of 1902, which was greatly inferior to 
the Liberal majority of 1906, had passed an Education Bill that had 
outreged Nonconformists for four long years. Such a dim view of the 
bill was not taken by all of the Opposition press however. 

The last shreds of denominational or clerical management 

are thus swept away; and a great step is taken towards the 
establishment of one uniform national system. With this it is 
useless to quarrel. It was probably inevitable; and Mr. 

Birrell was perhaps right in intimating that so long as the | 10 
dual system remained, we could have neither peace nor progress. 

Even though some elements of the Conservative press might 
have been willing to accept the Education Bill, the House of Lords 


was certainly not in a like mood. 


The House of Lords Opposition to the Education Bill 

The Lords passed the bill through its Second Reading in 
August before adjourning for the Fall Recess. But when they re-~ 
assembled in October, the Lords proceeded to amend the bill during 
November and December in such a fashion so as to distort completely 
the original intent of the Government. Their actions during these 
two months stimulated a Liberal reaction that ultimately culminated 
in the Parliament Act of 1911 that destroyed the power of the House 
of Lords. | 

Through their amendments, the Lords not only restored the 
right of teachers to give denominational religious instruction if 
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they desired to, but also empowered the County Counells to provide 
for denominational training if they so chose. They went even fur- 
ther by providing that no school should receive public funds unless 
there was some provision for religious instruction. The Welsh 
Educational Council that had been created in the original bill was 
also abolished by the Lords' amendments. The Lords' version ef the 
bill was as far from what the Government had proposed as any measure 
could have been, and it appeared that there could be little hope for 
a compromise. 

As the situation deteriorated during the month of Novomber, 
King Edward VII hecame more concerned over the prospecta of a show- 
‘down struggle between the two Houses of Parliament. He conferred | 
quite frequently with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman during this peri- 
od and on the 25th of November the King wrote the Prime Minister: 
In view of the serious state of affairs which would arise 
were a conflict to take place between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons on the amendments passed by the former 
House on the Education Bill, the King feels certain that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will agree with him in thinking it is 
te fos ee ee ape Mosca. | if possible, be a compromise 
The King went on to suggest in his letter that the Prime | 
Minister meet with the Archbishop of Canterbury, which he did the 
following day, but the Archbishop still maintained the position that 
teachers should remain free to give religious instruction if they 
so desired. The Liberals could not concede on this point for 1t 
would mean that the Church would be getting public funds and at the 


same time would retain the power to dismiss teachers who refused to 


give denominational instructions. 


il 
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When the Lords sent their amended verslon of the bill to 
the House of Comsons on December 6th, the Cabinet had to make a de- 
cision for which there was no precedent. The question which arose 
concerned the manner in which the Lords! amendments should be con- 
sidered in the Commons. The Cabinet decided that to consider the 
amended bill in a normal fashion, that is, considering it once more 
Clause by clause, would entail many more days of debate, and as it 
was, the bill had already consumed the better part of the Commons! 
time for nearly a year. The decision was made to reject the Lords’ 
amendments en bloc, previously unused as a parliamentary procedure, 
in hopes that such action would encourage the Lords to assume a 
more moderate position with respect to their <cmendiventes 

It was politically impractical for the Liberal leaders in 
the Cabinet to take any other step than the one they chose, for the 
whole of the Liberal Majority in the Commons was outraged at the 
actions of the House of Lords. The Liberal majority could not tol- 
erate euch a defeat less than a year after its great victory at the 
polls. Birrell announced the Government's decision to reject the 
amendments en bloc on the 10th of December, and the Opposition, led 
by Arthur Balfour, bitterly attacked the maneuver. It appeared that 
all possible grounds for compromise had been destroyed. Neverthe- 
leas, an attempt was made in private discussions between Lord 
Lansdowne and Birrell to find some solution to the impasse, but 
their discussions were frultiless. 

Qn the 19th of December, Lord Lansdowne proposed his resolu~ 
tion in the House of Lords that proved to be the death blow to the 
Education Bill of 1906. In moving his resolution, he said: 


> » e But I, for one, say that if I saw the slightest 
prospect of arriving at an amicable solution of this queasation 
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I would gladly prolong the session into the next year, and far 
into the next year. . . . These Amendments, I fear, hopelessly 
bar the way to such an arrangement; and therefore, with the 
most profound regret, I stand here to move the resolutign 

. « e e That this House do insist upon its Amendments. 


The resolution was carried by 132 to 52 votes, but not be- 
fore Lord Crewe, Liberal President of the Council, had warned the 


House: 


Noble Lords and right rev. Prelates have chosen war in this 
matter rather than peace. Your Lordships have chosen to open 
the sluice-gates and to let free the flood of sectarian unrest 
and religious passion. What the flood may destroy and sweep 
away in its course I am not going to attempt to predict. But I 
think it exceedingly likely that during the coming months a 
great many very harsh things will be pare on both sides, and I 
am afraid some harsh things may be done.43 


The harsh words were not long in coming, for on the next 
day, the Prime Minister in moving the formal withdrawal of the Edu- 
cation Bill spoke quite bluntly. 


It 1s plainly intolerable, Sir, that a second Chamber should, 
while one Party in the State is in power, be its willing serv- 
ant, and when that Party has received an unmistakable and 
emphatic condemnation by the country, the House of Lords should 
then be able to neutralise, thwart, and distort the policy 
which the electors have approved. That 1s the state of things 
that for the moment--for the nonce--we must submit to. . . « 
But, Sir, the resources of the British Constitution are not 
wholly exhausted, the resources of the House of Commons are not 
exhausted, and I say with conviction that a way must be found, 
a way will be found, by which the will of the people expressed 
through their ha representatives in this House will be 
made to prevail. 


This was one of the most effective speeches that Campbell- 
Bannerman made in his short career as Prime Minister, and he un- 
doubtedly captured the feeling of the large majority that he had 
behind him in the Commons. But oratory could not cover up the fact 
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that the Liberal Government had sustained a major defeat. It was 
evident from the Prime Ministers! speech that he did not intend to 
let this defeat go by without a fight. How and when this contro- 
versy between the two Houses was to be settled remained an unan- 
swered question for the moment, but Liberals were confronted with 
the immediate fact that a major share of their legislative travail 
for the year 1906 had been destroyed. The Liberal Party could not 
hope to maintain the support and confidence of the British elector- 
ate if the party proved to be politically ineffective. It was ex- 
tremely important that the Liberals capture the imagination of the. 
voters with a progressive legislative program, for it was quite 
evident that the working classes of Great Britain were taking a much 
more active interest in political remedies as a solution for their 
social and economic problems. 

If the Liberals lost the support of the large masses of 
trade unionists, 1t would be extremely difficult for the party to 
ever assemble such a majority as they enjoyed in 1906. The Liberal 
Governments of 1886 and 1892-1895 had held office at the pleasure 
of the Irish Nationalists who controlled the balance of power within 
the Commons with their solid bloc of some eighty-odd votes. This 
situation might well arise again, and in addition to the Irish, 
there was now the small but solid core of the Labour Party to be 
considered. 

The Liberals had to produce or suffer the consequences. The 
loss of the Education Bill was certainly a blow to their prestige, 
and they could 111 afford many such defeats. But this was not the 
only defeat for the Liberal Party during this year. The Plural 
Voting Bill was also rejected by the House of Lords. 


3h. 
Rejection of the Plural Voting Bill 

The Plural Voting Bill, which was introduced in the Commons 
on May 2nd, 1906, sought to bring to an end an electoral evil that 
the Liberals considered an anomoly in an advanced democratic State. 
The various Reform Acts of the 19th Century had extended the fran- 
chise greatly, but none of these acts had touched upon the right of 
qualified persons to vote in as many constituencies as they liked so 
long as they met the residence and property requirements of each 
electoral district. This meant that a man who owned a town and 
country residence, and perhaps one or more places of business, might 
be able to cast three, four or more votes in a General Election. 

It was estimated in 1906 that between 500,000 and 600,000 
persons were entitled to cast more than one vote, and as the Union- 
ist Party contained the greatest proportion of the propertied 
classes in Great Britain, this was a distinct political advantaze 
for them. Thus it was to be expected that there would be strong 
opposition, both in the Commons and Lords, to a measure that would 
reduce their voting strength throughout the country, particularly 
in the rural areas. To defeat the measure, the Opposition used the 
tactics that they had employed in 188) to extract concessions from 
Gladstone in the electoral reform act of that year. They argued 
then, as they now did in 1906, that any electoral reform should con- 
sider all aspects of the franchise and not just one phase of it. 

Lord Lansdowne made this point clear whan he spoke against 
the bill on December 10th in the House of Lords. He noted: 

The Bill has been recommended to us upon one ground, and | 

one ground only--namely, that this is a Bill intended to remove 


what noble Lords opposite are pleased to call an anomoly in our 
electoral system. . . . But whether it be an anomoly or not, 
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it is certainly not the only anomoly to be found within our 
electoral system. 


He then went on to point out the anomoly of unequal repre- 
sentation caused by the use of EE SOELLY or plurality voting results 
in single member constituencies as opposed to some scheme of Pro- 
portional Representation. There was Of course great validity in 
this analysis of the electoral system, however, the point was taken 
by Lord Lansdowne and other Conservative Lords as a justification 
of their rejection of the Plural Voting Bill which threatened sn 
advantage held by the propertied classes. 

Campbell-Bannerman had demolished A. J. Balfour's defense 
of the plural vote in the Commons debate on December 3rd. He 
taunted the leader of the Opposition by saying: 

If plural voting was almost essential to the constitution, 
and if the rigid representation of locality was essential, why 
had the Party opposite, at any time during the past twenty 
years, when they could do it, not given the power of plural 
voting to the workman and the clerk. .. . That could not be 
done- because they had no property qualifications in their work- 
shops or places of business. .. . so that even underneath 
these high-flying doctrines of public interest and the necessity 
of recognising the claims of localities they came down plump 
upon the old friend property, which was really the foundation 
of the whole opposition to this Bill.l 

Nothing, however, that the Prime Minister could say or do 
in the House of Commons was enough to get the bill through the 
Lords. The bill passed its Third Reading in the Commons on December 
3rd after prolonged consideration and numerous delays caused by 
Opposition amendments. It took the Lords just one week to consider 
the bill and reject it upon the Second Reading by a vote of 143 to 


43. The hopes of the Liberals for attainment of the principle of 
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“one man, one vote" were dashed for the time being, and it was not 
until the passage of ‘the Parliament Act of 1911 that it pecans 
possible to pass the bill over the Lords! veto. Even then, the 
First World War intervened before it could be passed under the terms 
of the Parliament Act, and the elimination of plural voting remained 
a task for parties other than the Liberal Party. 

| Whereas the Liberals were unsuccessful in enacting this bill 
and the Education Bill, they were to have more success with their 


South African policy. 


The Liberal Party and South Africa 
One of the issues upon which the Liberals fought the Gener- 
al Election of 1906 was that of Chinese labor in South Africa. This 
was just one aspect of the larger problem of imperial relationships 
that had resulted from the Boer War. The question which had to be 
answered was that of South Africa's position within the Empire and 
the form of government that former eolony should have. | 
This problem renewed an old controversy within the ranka of 
the Liberal Party, a controversy that had split the party during 
most of the nineteenth century. The warring factions within the 
party consisted of the “Little Englanders," a group whose slogan was 
“peace, retrenchment and reform," who were opposed to the concept of 
Empire, and the Liberal Imperialists who favored a strong and united 
Empire. | 
The hostility between the two Liberal groups at the end of 
the century was still further inflamed by the South African War. 
As Rosebery put it, there existed between them ‘a sincere, funda- 


‘mental and incurable antagonism of principle.' They held dif- 
fering conceptions of the Bmpire.t 
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Lord Rosebery had resigned as leader of the Liberal Party in 
1896 because he could not agree with the foreign policy of the 
"Little Englanders," who were led by Sir William Harcourt in the 
Commons. The division within the party was so great that it was im- 
possible to agree on a new leader upon Rosebery's resignation. Har- 
court soon found his position as leader of the Commons intolerable 
because of the party strife, and he resigned his post in that cham- 
ber in December 1898.2" 

With Harcourt's resignation, it was left to Campbell- 
‘Bannerman, Asquith, Bryce and Fowler (the four remaining Liberal 
ex-Cabinet members left on the front Opposition bench), to choose a 
new leader of the Commons. The choice fell upon Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, since he had had the longest service in the Commons 
amongst these Liberal leaders. Thus, he more or less backed into 
the leadership of the party, and eventually the Prime Ministership, 
through the resignations of Rosebery and Harcourt. 

when the Boer War broke cut in October 1899, the new leader 
of the Liberals found himself in an slmost impossible situation. 

H. H. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler were for giving whole-hearted 
support to the Unionist Government, while Bryce, with loud vocal 
support from David Lloyd-George, opposed the Government's actions 
both before and after the outbreak of war. Campbe1i1-Bannerman at~- 
tempted to steer a middle course between the two factions in his 
party, but his sympathies lay with those who criticized the Govern- 
ment as can be seen from ea speech he delivered in August 1901 at 


Peckham. 


Bane detailed accounts of the trouble within Liberal ranks 
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I have denounced and, Heaven helping me, will continue to | 

denounce all this stupid policy of farm-burnhing, devastation, 
and the sweeping of women and children into camps. .. . It is 

no longer a question whether the war was just or unjust, it is 
a question whether it should be prosecuted at all hazards and 
by all means. This would mean the extermination of the people 
against whom we are fighting. I ask you have the British 
people given their sanction to this?l9 

Speeches similar to this, given by Lloyd George, John: 
Morley, Bryce and Harcourt, soon earned this section of the party 
the label of "Pro-Boer." The Unionists attempted to capitalize on 
what they considered an anti-patriotic attitude in the Liberal Party 
by calling a dissolution of Parliament in September 1900. However, 
the results of the “Khaki Election" that followed did not reveal any 
overwhelming anti-Liberal sentiment amongst the electors. The 
Unionists increased their majority by only four votes in the Commons. 
But the internal division within the Liberal Party still remained 
after the election. During the electoral campaign, Campveil~ 
Bannerman had called for a quick ending to the war and granting of 
self-government to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony as soon as 
possible. 

His attempts at moderation were ignored to a large degree, 
for as the war was prolonged, the two extreme wings of the party 
increased the violence of their attacks upon one another. This in- 
ternal feud did not begin to subside until the peace treaty ending 
the war was signed in May 1902. Coupled with the cessation of hos- 
tilities was the introduction of a new Unionist Education Bill, and 
shortly thereafter the dispute over Free Trade began. These factors 


were sufficient enough to cause the Liberals to close their ranks 


and forget, for the moment at least, their differences on foreign 
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policy and the Empire. | 

Between the signing of the Treaty of Vereeniging, that 
brought the Boer War to an end in 1902, and the ultimate Liberal 
victory at the polls in 1906, several important events occurred that 
altered Liberal policy toward South Africa. Under the terms of the 
treaty, the Boers lost their independence but otherwise they re- 
ceived rather liberal concessions. They were allowed to retain all 
of their properties and the use of the Dutch language in the schools 
end law courts was to be allowed. Funds were provided by the Brit-~ 
ish Government to aid in the restoring of destroyed farms, anda 
promise given that representative government would be restored as 
soon as possible. 

For the next few years, the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony were governed as Crown Colonies under the direction of Lord 
Wiiner.*" But the Boers refused to participate in Lord Milner's 
Legislative Council until further self-government was extended to 
them. Meanwhile, the Balfour Government had allowed Rand gold mine 
owners to import Chinese labor to work their holdings starting in 
1902, and the conditions under which these Chinese worked was little 
better than slavery. 

The unrest caused in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
by these events resulted in the adoption of a new constitution for 
the Transvaal by the Unionist Colonial Secretary, Alfred Lyttelton, 
on March 31st, 1905. The new constitution excluded the Orange River 
Colony and provided for a Legislative Chamber that was only partial- 


ly elected and whose legislative power was subject to the veto of 
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the Lieutenant-Governor,. Executive control still remained entirely 
under the control of the Crown representatives. 

When the Liberals came into power tn 1906, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was in favor of sweeping the slate clean and es- 
tablishing true self-government in these areas, There was some pro- 
test from the Liberal Imperialists within the Cabinet to sucha 
rapid and sweeping approach to the conferring of responsible govern- 
ment upon the Boers, but the Prime Minister was not to be dissuaded 
‘from such a course, The Lyttelton Constitution was withdrawn on 
February 13th, 1906, and a committee headed by Sir Joseph West 
Ridgeway was sent to the Transvaal to survey the entire problem. 
This committee reported back to the Cabinet in the middle of July, 
and on July 30th, Winston Churchill, Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, announced in the Commons the Government's intention to confer 
responsible government in the Transvaal. 

The letters Patent granting self-government were issued on 
December 17th, 1906, and both Houses of Parliament passed confirming 
resolutions without e division. Similar Letters Patent vere Aenea 
for the Orange River Colony the following June, and these two ac~ 
tions combined paved the way for the creation of the Union of South 
Africa which followed in 1909,°7 

This wancperhaué the greatest triumph of Campbell-Bannerman's 
political career. He had suffered abuse and scorn throughout the 
Boer War and yet he steadily maintained his firm position that self- 
government should be extended to the Transvaal and Orange River 


Colony as rapidly as possible. Austen Chamberlain, an outstanding 


hi. 
Conservative &M.P. and holder of numerous Cabinet posts under various 
Conservative governments, later admitted that if he could change one 
vote he had cast during his Parliamentary career, he would change 
his negative vote on this issue of self-government to an affirmative 
vote. And Viscount Simon has written in his memoirs: | 
I was one of a small yroup of Liberal Ministers whom General 
Botha invited to a farewell lunch some years later on the day | 
vefore he left our shores after the Imperial Conference of 1911. 
At the end of the meal he said there would be no speeches, but 
that he had two toasts to propose. The first was that of the 
King. Then he rose again and simply pronounced the words ‘the 
memory of Campbell-Bannerman. '2e 
Although the Prime Minister had been successful in obtaining 
respousible government for these areas, the problem of Chinese labor 
proved more difficult because of the contracts already in effect and 
the legal problems that surrounded any cancellation of these gon 
tracts. The problem was finally solved by allowing the newly cre- 
ated Transvaal Government freedom in dealing with the situation. 
Further importation of Chinese labor was prohibited by this new 
government in 1907. 
The adoption of such a liberal settlement on the South 
African issue was a victory for the "Little Englanders." But two 
years later, upon the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Liberal Imperialists were to secure the leadership of the party in 
the person of H. H. Asquith. Thus, when the battle over Home Rule 
for Ireland began in 1911, the “Little Englanders" found themselves 
being led by a man who could not whole-heartedly support a radical 


approach to the problem. His extreme caution and procrastination 
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contributed in no small way to the breakdown of constitutional pro- 
cesses during the Irish crisis, which in turn degraded the Liberal 
Party in the eyes of the nation for the Government's failure to act 
courageously and effectively in a grave crisis. 

Had the Liberal Party not been divided on the question of 
Empire, then Liberals and Conservatives would have been able to act 
in unison on such issues. On the other hand, if the Liberal Party 
had been united in an anti-imperialist policy, swifter and decisive 
action, as demonstrated by Campbell-Bannerman in the settlement of 
the South African problem, would have been possible. But neither 
of the foregoing circumstances applied to the case of the Liberal 
Party in this pre-World war I era, and the Liberal leadership, as 
we shall ‘see later, was to allow Ireland to drift to the brink of 
civil war and the Liberal Party to the brink of political bankrupt- 
CY. 

The compromise which these two forces within the Liberal 
Party arrived at over Ireland will be discussed further in the next 
chapter, but it remains for us to examine the major labor legisla- 


tion of this session, 


Legislation Affecting Labor in 1906 
Although the Liberal Government was unable to pass its Edu- 


cation and Plural Voting: bills, it did redeem its electoral pledge 


2 : 
to the trade unions by enacting a Trade Disputes Bill 3 which re- 


versed the court decision in the Teff Vale case. Not only had the 
union involved in this case been forced to pay 32,000 pounds in 


damages, but it had been subjected to an injunction as well. Pre- 
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vious to this case in 1901, the unions had been protected from such 
actions by the Trade Union Act of 1871. The trade unions wanted 
this protective legislation once more. 

The bill which the Liberal Government introduced for its 
First Reading on March 28th, 1906, was a compromise measure that did 
not satisfy the supporters of the trade union movement. The Liberal 
Cabinet had been divided on the extent to which union funds should 
be protected against damage actions brought by employers. Ultimate- 
ly, it was decided within the cabinet that the executive committees 
of the trade unions, and their legal agents, should be held respon- 
sible for any damages which might result from their activity. How- 
ever, the committees were not to be held responsible for unauthor- 
ized acts of union members. This partial protection was not accept- 
able to the Labour Party, nor to the trade union leaders sitting as 
"Lib-Labs" in the Commons. 

D. J» Shackleton, Labour M.P. for Clitheroe, in replying to 
the clause in the Government's bill concerning the liability of 
trade unions said: 

So far as the third clause was concerned, it did not com- 
mend itself to him. .. . He thought it was only fair to ask 
whether the House would have the power of deciding this matter 
without reference to Party connections in any shape or form, 
so that the question might be dealt with on its Aecl cece 

It was plain to see that Mr. Shackleton felt that many 
Liberals would support a less restrictive bill if the party whips 
were not put on them when it came to a division. The Labour Party 
then proceeded to introduce a private-member's bill that included a. 


clause which swept away any possibility of damage suits against the 
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trade unions. For a number of the legalists in the Cabinet, as 
well as in the rank and file membership of the Liberals in the 
Commons, it was felt that such a clause would give too great a 
privilege to the trade unions. 

At this point, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman demonstrated 
his friendly attitude towards the Labour Party and the trade unions 
by making it clear that he was willing to accept such an amending 
clause to the Government's bill. 

e e o « the case in favour of the simpler method which I 
think is a forcible one, is that the method of restricting 
agency leaves pitfalls and loopholes from which there is a 
great danger of producing and multiplying litigation. I do 
not say that this argument is so conclusive, Bet so far as 
it goes it 1s in favour of that other method. 7: 

The Prime Minister went on to indicate that he would be 
quite willing to give consideration to the proposed alternative 
clause of the Labour Party when the bill reached the committee 
stage. This statement, from the floor of the Commons, came as a 
surprise to a number of the Cabinet members, and it was not warmly 
received in some quarters. 

The lawyers, and among them Asquith, were not a little 
annoyed by what they considered to be a forcing of their hands, 
and for the next few weeks their agreement to the adjustment 
which the Prime Minister had promised seemed very much in doubt. 
To the end, Asquith maintained his objection to writing into a 
statute any words which gave wor aeee as such, a privilege not 
enjoyed by other citizens. . . .* 

Despite the objections of the lawyers within the Cabinet, 

the bill rapidly passed through all of its stages in the Commons, 
and after the adjustments of the amendments proposed by the House of 


Lords, the Trade Disputes Act received the Royal Assent on December 
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21st. Surprisingly enough, the House of Lords accepted the Trade 
Disputes Act with very little opposition. It was ironic that just 
a few days before this same Chamber was to reject the Education and 
Plural Voting bills, Lord Lansdowne, the leader of the Conservative 
peers, should be heard saying: 
We claim not for this House but for the constituencies the 
right of passing a final decision upon such questions. 
venture to remind your Lordships of the words which fell from 
a great leader of this House, the late Lord Salisbury, who once 
described this House as an instrument for reserving on all great 
and vital questions a voice for the electors and the people of 
this country. I ask you to apply that canon to the case before 
the House. I cannot help thinking that whatever our opinion 
may be of this Bill, we have to admit that the voice of the 
electors has been heard with regard to it.¢7 | 
The voice of the electors apparently did not reach the ears 
of Lord Lansdowne when it came to the Education and Plurel Voting 
Bills. Had not the electors spoken on these bills as well? Perhaps 
they had, but for the Conservative peers they represented a direct 
attack on the Established Church and a privilege of the propertied 
classes. This could not be tolerated, but the Trade Disputes Act 
merely restored the rights of the trade unions as originally granted 
by the Trade Union Act of 1871. This did not represent a radical 
change and therefore it could be supported by the House of Lords. 
Thus, the trade unions had their immunity from damage suits and in- 
junctions restored, and the Liberal Party, although pressured by the 
Labourites, had fulfilled their electoral promise to the trade unions 
The other piece of major labor legislation in the Parlia= 


mentary session of 1906 was the Workmen's Compensation act.©? This 
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act, which was a consolidation and extension of the Compensation | 
Acts of 1897 and 1900, nearly doubled the number of persons entitled 
to compensation for industrial accidents. New groups included in 
this extended coverage were: transport workers, building trades, 
seamen, clerks, shop assistants, postmen and domestic servants, pro- 
vided their annual income from salary or wages did not exceed 250 
pounds. 

The act reduced the waiting period before which compensation 
could be paid from two weeks to one week, and it also included a 
number of industrial diseases for which workers were to receive 
compensation payments. However, the Labour Party failed to secure 
the inclusion of a clause in the act that would make it compulsory 
that all employers should insure themselves against employee acci- 
dents. Many small employers had failed to insure themselves under 
the older acts, and in many cases the workmen did not receive any 
compensation for injuries. The Liberal Cabinet would not concede 
this point, but despite this defect in the bill, coverage was ex- 
tended to include some thirteen million workers by this legislation. 

Two other acts are wortn noting in this year, the Merchant. 
Shipping Act and the Agricultural Holdings Act. Both of these acts, 
in varying degrees, improved the working conditions for merehant | 
seamen and agricultural tenants. Under the terms of the Merchant 
Shipping Act’’, the owners of new vessels were required to provide 
increased cubic space for the crew's living quarters, and, for the 
first time, compulsory food scales and certified cooks were required 


on all merchant ships. Tenant farmers were given additional pro- 
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tection from the injustices of the landlords by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. The act provided that tenants who were “unreasonably 
disturbed" and removed from their holdings by landlords should re- 
ceive compensation for losses suffered in selling or removing their 
stock, implements and household goods. It also gave the tenant the 
right to use arable crop land as he pleased, and to freely dispose 
of the proceeds from his crops without interference from the land- 
lord. 
As on previous occasions during this session, the House of 
Lords added numerous amendments to the bill, returning the bill to 
the Commons just one day petore the end of the Parliamentary session. 
E. J. Soares, speaking for the Government, said on December 20th: 
If all these Amendments were put into it the Bill would be 
absolutely worthless. There was no use sending bills of this 
kind to the House of Lords which consisted of nothing but large 
landlords. They might just as well ask a jury of hounds to 
try a case dealing with the rights of foxes as to ask cheagcuse 
of Lords to try cases dealing with the rights of tenants. 

In order to save something in this bill, the Commons was 
forced to accept a number of the Lords' amendments, and on the fol- | 
lowing day the Upper Chamber approved the bill. Though the bill 
was emasculated to a large degree by the House of Lords, the bill 
did provide some additional protection for tenants. Basic land re~ 
‘forms were needed, but it was apparent that the Liberal Government 
would have great difficulty in enacting any substantial legislation 
in this field until the opposition of the House of Lords could be 


overcome. 
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Summary of the Legislative Session 

When Parliament was prorogued on December 2lst, 1906, there 
was little for Liberals to cheer about. When they locked back over 
their year of legislative labor in Parliament, the record was not 
very brilliant. The Education and Plural Voting bills had fallen by 
the wayside, and their single land measure had been seriously | 
amended by the Lords. If anyone was victorious in this legislative 
session, it was the Labour and Conservative Parties. The Conserva~ 
tives hed successfully blocked the two most important measures in- 
troduced by the Government, while the Labour Farty had succeeded in 
securing the passage of a non-restrictive Trade Disputes Act. The 
Prime Minister had capitulated to the Labourites on their demand for 
absolute guarantees for the security of the trade unions, and for 
the moment at least, the prestige of the Labour Party soared. 

The attitude of the Labour Party members of Parliament 
toward the legisletive program of this year was summed up by one of 
its members, G. D. Kelley, in the following fashion! 

. I will say this for the Government. We are there es a 
Labour Party to get as much as we possibly can from the Liberal 
Party, and we are getting it... . Since I have had any knowl- 

edge of politics, we have never had a Government who have 
attempted to do for the workers what the present Government has 
done, . . ». we are getting from the Government what Labour has © 
eee clamoring for for years, anc I want us to continue getting 

But how much could the Labour Party expect to get in the 
future, if the Conservative Party used the House of Lords as a 
vetoing chamber? It was clear by the end of this legislative ses- 
gion that the Liberals were in great danger of having their major 


reform bills wrecked by the Lords. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
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made it quite clear in his speech to thé Commons on December 20th,” 
when he announced the withdrawal of the Education Bill, thet the 
main issue to be resolved in the future was the problem of the 
Lords virtual veto power over legislation passed by the Commons. 

How and when was the issue to be resolved? There were a 
few Liberals who felt that the party should take the issue to the 
country immediately by holding another General Election. 

A Tew, a very few, volces were for dissolution. The great 
majority were of the opinion that the Education Bill was not 
big enough for the great issue which must be raised before the 
final battle was joined. .. . during the subsequent months he 
(Campbell-Bannerman) was heard to express a doubt whether he 
had been right in not taking up fhe challenge and going to the 

country again in December 1906.3 

Should the Liberals have gone to the country in December 
1906? This would have been the ideal solution to the impasse 
threatened by the Lords, provided they were successful at the polls. 
Such a victory would have eliminated the veto power of the Lords 
and removed the greatest obstacle to a progressive legislative pro- 
gram. But were the Liberals in a position to win such a victory? 
Apparently they did not feel they were. 

If the action of the Lords had been as flagrantly unpopular 
as, in Liberal circles, it was made out to be, the course would 
have been obvious, and a victory, more overwhelming and fruitful 
than the last, certain. But it was by no means certain that the 
fate of two notoriously partisan measures was calculated to 
arouse the requisite indignation among those vargas of uncertain 
allegiance who determine the issue of elections. 

The two partisan measures mentioned above, i.e., the Educa- 


tion and Plural Voting bills, though desirable reforms they might 
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be, were not of a character to stir wide public enthusiasm. The Edu 


cation Bill, brought forward on the insistence of the Won-C onformiast 
elements within the Liberal ranks, particularly from Wales, failed 
to stir any great demand for ae ae bill throughout the nation as a 
whole. Certainly it would not be wise to go to the country with 
these measures providing teaveaae against the Lords. 

The Liberals were trapped for the time being, and their po- 
litical prestige was bound to suffer. Their major bills had been | 
defeated, and the Labour Party had secured much of the credit for 
the Trade Disputes Act because of the Prime Minister's capitulation 
to their demands. No great new measure of social reform had been 
passed by the new Government. The Trade Disputes Act had given back 
to the trade unions a right which they had held for thirty years, 
and the rest of the legislation during the session, though providing 
desirable benefits, could not be considered as great social reforms. 
Nothing significant had been done for the aged, the sick, the unen- 
ployed, the poorly housed, the poorly fed or the underpaid wobkera: 
of the nation. 

There was no. significant movement within the trade unions 
‘towards further effiliations with the Lebour Party during 1906. But 
if the Liberal Party hoped to keep their existing ties with the work 
ing men, and win back the support of those who had already affiliated 
themselves with the new Labour Party, it would have to produce some- 
thing more substantial in the way of reform in the not too distant 
future. Too many legislative sessions like that of 1906 might con- 
vince the electorate that the Liberals could only accomplish as much 
as the Conservative peers would permit them to accomplish. Such cir 
cumstances would piace the party in a precarious position, and that 


1s exactly what happened to the Liberals as we shall see shortly. 
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CHAPTER III 


BLOCKAGE OF LIBERAL'S LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

There was good reason to wonder as to what the Liberal leg- 
islative program for 1907 would include. The experience of the 
previous year made it clear that certain bills, such as those deal- 
ing with education and the plural vote, would not possibly be ap- 
proved by the Lords and much time might be wasted again if the 
attempt was made. 

The King's Speech on February 12, 1907, included the fol- 
lowing measures that the Government intended to introduce; Army Re- 
form, Licensing of the Liquor Trade, Scottish Land Tenure, Irish 
Governnent Bill, Small Holdings in England and Wales, Hours of 
Labour in the Mines and Housing. The King also made it clear in 
his Speech from the Throne, that although 1906 was gone, it was not 
forgotten. He preceded his remarks on specific legislation with the 
comment, “Serious questions affecting the working of our Parlia- 
mentary system have arisen from unfortunate differences between the 
two Houses. My Ministers have this important subject under consid- 
eration with a view to a solution of the difficulty." 

Although this problem was to recelve great consideration 
later in the session, 1t appeared as though the Government was going 
to give its attention primarily to a Licensing Bill and Land Reform. 
The reform of the liquor trade through changes in licensing regula- 
tions had long been an object of the vigorous Temperance Reformers 
within the Liberal ranks. The issue over such reform of the trade 


had alas daa great controversies in Parliament and it was 
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surprising that it should have been given such a prominent place in 
the Government's program after their experiences of the previous 
year. However, shortly after the session opened on February l2th, 
it became apparent that the Liberal Cabinet aia not intend to press 
for a new licensing law in 1907. | 

Those who favored such reform were disappointed with this 
action, but hoped for at least an increase in the liquor tax when 
the Budget was submitted in April. But the reformers were to be 
disappointed once again. As one Temperance Reformer, Charles 
Roberts, pointed out in the Commons in reply to Asquith's Budget 
Message: 

If nothing could be done in the Budget there was increased 
urgency for dealing with the question by other means, and he 
hoped that the Government would, in framing their plans for the 
coming session, bear in mind that so far nothing had been done 
to redeem the strong assurance given by the Prime Minister last 
year that he would grapple with the problem of licensing re- 
form.S — 

The Prime Minister did not choose to grapple with this re- 
form because of its anticipated fate in the hands of the Lords. 
This anticipation was to become a reality the following year when a 
licensing reform bill was sent to the Upper Chamber. | 

With the Licensing Bill out of the legislative program, and 
with no hope of introducing a new Education or Plural Voting Bill, 
there did not appear to be much left in the way of a great reform 
bill to capture the imagination of the electors or create enthusiasm 
within the Liberal Party. Thus it was that Land Reform became the 


center of the Government's program, with army reform and some form 


of self-government for Ireland receiving Parliamentary consideration. 
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Land Reform 
Land reform had become an increasingly important problem in 
Great Britain during the latter part of the 19th Century, primarily 
because of the agricultural crisis which developed in the 1870's and 
1880's. The influx of cheap agricultural products from North Ameri- 
ca and the British Empire had created serious economic problems, 
particularly for small landowners and tenant farmers.° 
Joseph Chamberlain, a Liberal Minister in the Gladstone 
Cabinet from 1880-1685, in 188 made the strongest statement con- 
cerning land reform that any British Cabinet officer had made to 
that date. 
'the present system,’ said Mr. Chamberlain, .... ‘has 
broken down. Farmers have no capital; landlords declare they 
are penniless. Then the land must pass into other hands... . 
The present system was devised with the object of creating and 
increasing large estates. Silently and for generations the 
process of absorption of small properties has gone on, and all 
the time there has been nothing working in the opposite direc- 
tion. There has been no force tending to dispersion and sub- 
division. I say that these forces we are bound to supply. .. « 
From 1885 to 1906 the Liberals had very little opportunity | 
to attempt any serious land reform because of their weak political 
position. In 1906, as we have already seen, the Liberal Government 
did succeed in passing an Agricultural Holdings Act, but this was 
far from the sweeping reforms desired by the Radicals. It was 
therefore decided by the Cabinet to introduce four bills in the 1907 
session that would further the cause of land reform. These bills 


were the Small Holdings Bill (Scotland); Land Valuation (Scotland); 


JEnglish agricultural problems of this period are discussed 
in: Rowland E. Prothero, English Farming Past and Present (London: 
Longmans Ltd., 1912). | 
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Small Holdings (England and Wales); and an Evicted Tenants Bill for 
Ireland. 

Neither of the acts dealing with Scotland could be passed 
because of the opposition to them in the House of Lords. The Gov- 
ernment was forced to withdraw the Small Holdings Bill for Scotland 
on August 2lst because of the Lords' threat to amend the bill in 
guch a fashion as to make it unacceptable to the Liberals. And the 
Land Valuation Bill was defeated on its Second Reading in the Upper 
Chamber on August 26th. 

The Small Holdings Act was an attempt to extend to the Low- 
lands of Scotland a land policy that already existed in the High- 
anaes? Under the provisions of this, act, tenant farmers would be 
protected against. unjustifiable eviction by the landlord and land . 
rentals were to be controlled sc that exorbitant rents were not 
charged. A Land Commission and a Land Court were to be created to 
carry out these functions. But the Lords were having none of. this.. 
Lord Lansdowne expressed the feelings of the majority of large land 
owners when he said: 

What gives reality to ownership and makes it a valuable and 
precious thing to many people was, above all, the right to 
select the persons to be associated with the proprietor in. the 
cultivation of the soil. . . . I desire to express my entire 
agreement with the noble Viscount behind me in what he has 
said as to the great difficulty, I may say the impossibility, 
of creating wholesale and all pve this country a great system 
of small owners of land. ... 


His Lordship believed in the collectivization of the soil, 
but on an aristocratic basis. This attitude towards the bill in 


“The problems of small agricultural holdings is discussed 
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the House of Lords forced its withdrawal, and the Prime Minister in 
explaining its withdrawal in the Commons on the following day, 
drove another nail into what was to become the Lords! coffin. 

Who is to control the legislation with regard to the vital 
interests of the people of Scotland? Is it those who are 
authorized by the people of Scotland to speak for them, or is 
it noble Lords in another place and a small section of this 
House who sympathise with the noble Lords?? 

The Prime Minister promised a similar measure for the future, 
but his remarks did not deter the Lords from rejecting the Land 
Valuation Bill for Scotland a few days later. This bill proposed 
the re-evaluation of all land in Scotland, beginning in 1909, on a 
basis of the capital value of the land minus any improvements. No 
mention was made in the act of using this new scheme of valuation 
as a basis for future taxation, but that was what the Lords feared 
it eventually meant. 

During the debate on the bill's Second Reading, Lord 
Robertson expressed these fears when he remarked: 

There are certain Radical patent remedies for which it is 
wanted. to get a semblance of authority, and it is to be done in 
this way--that you are to put in the eighth column the nostrums 
of the Radical Party and accustom the people of this country 
to deal with them as if they were realities. I object to that. 
I have a long acqueintance with the Veluation Roll. .. . and 
I should be sorry to see it, in its old age, turned into a 
sandwich-man for Mr. Henry George and sent out, while it is 8 
atill able to work, to do the dirty work of Scotch Radicalism. 

The Lords rejected the bill, and this, coupled with the re- 
jection of the Small Holdings Bill, incurred for them the wrath of 
Scotsmen both inside and outside Parliament. Such action was not 


likely to win Scottish votes for the Conservatives. In both the 
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January and December General Elections of 1910, the Conservatives 
could only secure 11 seats in Scotland while the Liberals and. 
Labour parties returned 61 candidates in each of these elections. 
Austen Chamberlain wrote to A. J. Balfour after the January 1910 
election: | 

In Scotland the class hatred was very bitter and the ani- 

mosity against landlords extreme. ... Our only chance of 
winning Scotland is to change the issue on which Scotsmen vote. . 
As long as it is the land, the landlords, and the rest of the 
Radical programme we shail be neetea: We must try to make 

them think of something else. . 

Not only were Scotsmen thinking of the land, but the evicted 
tenants in Ireland were acting on their thoughts concerning land 
reform, The Land Act of 1903, which had provided funds for the pur- 
chase of land in order to resettle evicted tenants, began to break 
down in 1906-1907. Under the Act of 1903, sale of land had been on 
a voluntary basis and the large landowners could not be forced to 
sell. The Liberal Cabinet decided that it was necessary to insti- | 
tute compulsory sale of land if the evicted tenants were going to 
be effectively re-settled. Thus, the Government introduced an 
Evicted Tenants Bill for Ireland on June 27th, 1907. The act gave 
the Estates Commissioners in Ireland the power to forse the sale of 
land to evicted tenants, but numerous amendments by the Lords did a 
great deal to block the effectiveness of the program. Amongst 
other amendments, they insisted that no more than two thousand 
evicted tenants should be re-settled under the bill. 

The only land reform bill that became law in 1907 without 


serious amendment by the Lords was the Small Holdings and Allotments 
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as As Earl Carrington pointed out when 


Bill for England and Wales. 
the bill was read for a second time in the House of Lords: 
In this bill there is nothing new, there is nothing radical, 
there is nothing revolutionary. What we are trying to do by 
the Bill is merely to restore to the agricultural labourer some 
of the conditions, ynder which he lived in the earlier part of 
the last century. | 
This objective was to be accomplished by forcing county 
councils, borough councils and parish councils to puy or lease land 
which was then to be leased to agricultural labourers at a reason- 
able rent. Under a somewhat similar act passed in 1892, but which 
was not compulsory in any respect, county councils had purchased or 
leased only 600 acres throughout England and Wales. Under the new 
act some c02,000 acres were to be purchased between 1908 and 191}. 
Even though the Small Holdings Act for England and Walea 
was to have a fair degree of success in its future operations, the 
Land Reform legislation as a whole, for 1907 was a dismal failure, 
and there was little in the way of other legislation to redeem this 
setonen 46 the Liberal program. One exception to this succession of 


failures was the army reorganization scheme that cciminated in the 


passage of the Territorial and Reserve Forces 56111. 


Army Reorganization 
The man primarily responsible for the reorganization of the 


army in 1907 was the Liberal Secretary of State for War, R. B. 
Haldane.2° Haldane was faced with the difficult task of making the 
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army stronger and more efficient, but at the same time he was to 
accomplish thia for less money. In line with the old Liberal policy 
of "retrenchment," the Government desired further cuts in the Army 
appropriations. In retrospect, Haldane's success in this reorgani-— 
zation seems even greater when this pressure for economy is con- 
sidered. Haldane, anticipating the future demand for the rapid ex~ 
pansion of the army in a national emergency, based the reorganiza- 
tion upon a small, compact professional army with a newly created 


Territorial Army.>> 


This latter force, somewhat similar in charac~ 
ter to the National Guard in the United States, replaced the old 
militia and volunteers which had been highly disorganized. The 
Regular Army was organized into an Expeditionary Force of linked 
-pattalions (ea system inaugurated by Cardwell in 1871), and it was 
this force that justified Haldane's reorganization by its readiness 
and performance in the early days of the First World War. 

The Secretary of State for War had the support of the gener- 
als in the War Office for his scheme, but the Opposition tore into 
the proposed reorganization and Haldane, although not opposed by his 
fellow Libersls in the Commons, received very little active support 
from them in his Parliamentary defense of the bill. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, whose nickname for Haldane was "Schopenhauer," 
was not particularly fond of his Secretary in the War Office. Hale 
dane, a Liberal Imperialist, had been a holdout along with Sir 
Edward Grey when the new Liberal Cabinet had been formed in December 
1905. d+ A. Spender writes of this relationship between the Prime 
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Minister and Haldane: 


To Mr. Haldane his feelings were perhaps a little different 
in these days. He had come to think of him as at the bottom of 
most of the agitation which had troubled his peace and that of 
the party in recent years. ‘Serve him right,! wrote an old 
friend on hearing that the brilliant lawyer was destined to the 
office which of all others had been the grave of reputations in 
recent years, and Campbell-Bannerman was certainly not unaware 
of the element of penance in this eopotaiment. ll 


Despite the lukewarm support he got from his colleagues, 
Haldane was successful in getting the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Bill through both Houses of Parliament without any radical amend- 
ments being attached to the act. Typical of the Opposition's atti- 
tude toward the bill was that of Austen Chamberlain. He wrote: 


I have been reading Haldane's great Army speech. It seems 
to me a bad exposition of his intentions, very difficult to 
follow. If I understand it, I dislike many features of it. It 
seems to me that he will never get his new voluntary force and, 
meanwhile, he begins by destroying what exists, instead of by 
building up the new. And even if he gets this new 'Territorial 
Army', he relies for a successful campaign on its volunteering 
for service abroad by battalions and even brigades. That seems 
to me a risky speculation. (Note- I never understood till the 
Great War came what a magnificent achievement Haldane's army 
reorganization was. Confession of my error is the only amends 
I can offer to his memory.) 


Despite the heavy Conservative attack upon the bill, it 
passed through all its stages in the Commons by June 23rd, and with 
slight amendments, the Lords approved the bill in late July without 
s division of the House. On August 2nd the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Bill received the Royal Assent, and one of the greatest reor- 
ganizations of the British army began. 26 This bill not only repre- 

lis sender, op. cit., Vol. II, p.198. 
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sents the crowning achievement of this legislative session for the 
Liberal Party, but it also stands out as one of the few great re=- 
forms enacted into law by this. last Liberal Government. =! 

Besides the Army Reorganization and the Land Reform measures, 
two other subjects were prominent in the Parliamentary debates and 
legislation of 1907. One of these issues involved Ireland, and the 
other concerned the position of the House of Lords in the English 
constitutional seaten: In the case of the former issue, a detailed 
analysis of the problem would be too lengthy and involved for our 
purpose, so the consideration of the Irish Question will be limited 
to those events which immediately affected the policy followed by 
the Liberal Government after 1906. 


Home Rule for Ireland 

The problem of Home Rule for Ireland, which had split the 
Liberal Party in 1686, continued to plague Liberals and Campbell- 
Bannerman's administration was no exception. Those members of the 
party who had not bolted and joined the Liberal Unionists, headed 
by Joseph Chamberlain in 1886, continued to disagree as to the solu- 
tion of this issue. 

Lord Rosebery, who had assumed the leader ship of the Liberal 
Party after Gladstone's retirement in 1894, was one of those members 
who remained in the Liberal fold and assumed the leadership of the 
Liberal Imperialists. He was unalterably opposed to Home Rule for 
Ireland, and in speeches which he made at Chesterfield and Liverpool 
during the winter of 1901-1902, he maintained that Liberals should 
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drop entirely the idea of Home Rule from the Liberal program. This 
continued split within the party over Ireland could not be hidden, 
but Campbell-Bannerman attempted in December 1901 to find some com- 
mon grounds upon which the "Little Englanders" and Liberal Imperiail- 
ists could be brought together. However, Lord Rosebery made it 
quite clear that he could never accept Home Rule, and Campbell- 
Bannerman, in a speech at Leicester on February 19th, 1902, made it 
just as clear that so far as he was concerned, Home Rule for Ireland 
was still part of the Liberal faith. 

‘Three days after Campbell-Bannerman's speech at Leicester, 
the Liberal League was founded with Lord Rosebery as its President 
and with H. H. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler serving 
as Vice-Presidents. The formation of the League placed Sir Henry 
Campbell-~Bannerman's most important colleagues in the Opposition's 
camp as far as Imperial matters were involved, and on March lst, 
1902, Asquith made the group's position on Ireland clear when he 
wrote! 

Is it to be part of the policy and programme of our party | 
that, if returned to power, it will introduce into the House of 
Commons a Bill for Irish Home Rule? The answer in my judgement, 
is No. And why? ... . because the history of these years 

» « e has: made it piain that the ends which we have always had, 
and still have, in view, . . . ». can only be attained by methods 
which will carry with them, step by step, the sanction and 
sympathy of British opinion. To ot a facts like these is 
not apostasy; it is common sense.l 

Although this policy toward Ireland was not acceptable to, 
Campbell-Bannerman and his Radical supporters at this time, the 
words "step by step" later proved to be a basis for compromise be- 


tween these two factions in the Liberal Party. As noted earlier in 


Chapter I, all Liberals were drawn together by the attack upon the 
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principle of Free Trade inaugurated by Joseph Chamberlain in 1903. 

Although the issue over Home Rule was replaced by that of. 
Free Trade for the moment, Ireland, as previously mentioned,” be- 
came a controversial point on the eve of the General Election of 
1906. Fearing the possibility. of having. to rely on the support of 
irish Nationalists for the formation of a new Liberal Government, 
the Liberal Imperialists were willing to compromise on Home Rule so 
long as it was something less than immediate self-government for 
Ireland. The Radicals, fearing the. same thing and desiring a united 
party, were willing at this juncture to settle for something less. 
than all-out Home Rule. 

Thus it was that on November 23rd, 1905, Campbell-Bannerman 
expounded the new policy of the Liberal Party toward Home Rule. 
There was to be a "step by step" approach to the solution of this 
problem, which meant that Ireland would gradually secure a greater 
degree of self-government. Lord Rosebery took immediate exception 
to this new policy and this action marked his final perting with the 
Liberal Party. Those Liberal imperialists who had formerly sup- 
ported him, chose to stand behind Campbell-Bannerman on the new Home 
Rule program, and Lord Rosebery was left isolated. 

With the majority of the party backing this new approach to 
Ireland, Campbell-Bannerman took office in 1905, but even with the 
tremendous victory of the Liberal Party in the General Election, he 
still chose to take the moderate and cautious approach to Home Rule. 
This was perhaps primarily due to the fact that the new Prime Minis- 


ter wished to avoid a bitter clash with the House of Lords in the | 
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first year of the new Parliament. The King's Speech in 1906, 
therefore, included only a very vague reference to ‘the problem of. 
self-government in Ireland, and only one specific bill, the Irish. 
Labourers Bill, was mentioned and ultimately passed in the legisla- 
tive session. that followed.~° 

Once again in 1907, the King's Speech referred to the prob- 
lem of Home Rule, but there was no indication as to how or when the 
Government proposed to fulfill ita pledge of establishing self- 
government for the Irish. There was, however, almost continuous 
negotiations being canhioa on between the Irish leaders, primarily 
Redmond and Dillon, the Government ministers. James Bryce, original 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the new Liberal Government, carried 
on the negotiations during most of 1906 until he resigned that post 
in December to become Ambassador to the United States. He was suc- 
ceeded by Augustine Birrell who continued to confer with Redmond. and 
Dillon. Their meetings culminated with the introduction of the 
Irish Council Bill on May 7th, 1907, in the House of Commons. 

The bill proposed to establish an Irish Representative 
Council that would consist of 2) members nominated by the Lord~ 
Lieutenant and 82 members elected on a basis of manhood suffrage.. 
This Council was to control elght administrative departments in- 
cluding: the Local Government Board, Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction, Congested Districts Board, National Education, Interme- 


diate Education, Reformatory and Industrial Schools and the 
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Registrar-General's Office. The Parliament at Westminster was to 
provide the Council with 2,650,000 pounds so that these administra- 
tive departments under its control would have adequate funds. How- 
ever, the Lord-Lieutenant was to have a veto power over any measure 
which came before the Council. 

The attitude of Unionists in general, and the Lords in par- 
ticular, towards the Home Rule issue had been stated even before 
the introduction of this bill. Once again, Lord Lansdowne was in 
the forefront. He said: 

Our suspicions are deep-seated, and that is due to the fact 
that the men who at this moment have the control of the affairs 
of the Empire, who obtained that control upon a deliberate 
undertaking that the question of Home Rule did not come within 
the purview of their intentions, now tell us not only that Home 
Rule is the goal towards which they are working, but that we 
are actually to look to a condition of things when Ireland will 
be given self-government. . . .<1 

There was no question in the minds of Liberals as to where 
the Opposition stood on this question, but it was hoped that the 
Irish Nationalists would support the bill. Although John Redmond 
was extremely careful in considering the measure, he did indicate 
some degree of support for the bill when it was introduced on May 7th. 

+ e I am inclined to think the successful working of 
this "Bill would be an aid to Home Rule, and I can say for myself 
to-night I am anxious to find in this scheme, if I can, an in- 
strument which, while it will admittedly not solve the Irish 
problem, will, at any rate, remove some of those most glaring 
and palpable causes which keep Ireland $g-day poverty-striken 
and Irishmen hopeless and discontented. 

Two weeks after this statement was made in the Commons, 


Redmond, and an Irish Nationalist Convention held in Dublin, unani- 
mously rejected the Irish Council Bill. In the face of this action, 
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Sir Henry Campbell-~Bannerman was forced to withdraw the bill on 
June 3rd, and in reply to the Prime Minister on this occasion, Red- 
mond remarked: 

I regret oxtremely that we had not had a more satisfactory 
attitude from the right hon. Gentleman (Campbell-Bannerman) in 
regard to Irish affairs. .But at the same time I recognise that 
in these matters, friendly as this Parliament and this Govern- 
ment are to Ireland, we shall have to rely in the long run, as 
we have done for the last twenty years, on ourselves eicae 2) 

Such was the attitude of Redmond and his Irish supporters, 
and with the withdrawal of the Irish Council Bill, there was little 
that could be done in this legislative session for Irish Home Rule. 
Under the Land Reform legislation of this session, the Liberals 
managed to pass the highly inadequate Evicted Tenants Bill for Ire- 
land, but this was a far cry from the objective of Home Rule. The 
first two years of the Liberal Government elected in 1906 had failed 
to produce any substantial reforms for Ireland. 

If the Government's policy towards Ireland was still up in 
the alr at the end of this session, the same could not be said for 
the policy concerning the House of Lords. A definite step forward 
in the final settlement of this problem came with the passing of a 
resolution in the Commons during the month of June which outlined a 


possible solution. The passage of this resolution was to mark the 


end of Campbell-Bannerman's role in this historic struggle. 
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Mention has already been made of that section of the King's 
Speech, in February 1907, which indicated that the Government had 


ander consideration possible solutions to the obatructive tactics 
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of the House of Lords.~4 The Prime Minister, in several public 
speeches between January and June of this year, continued the attack 
upon what he and the Liberal Party considered to be an abusive use 
of power by the House of Lords. James Bryce put it this way? 

Britain is now the only free country in whose Legislature a 
purely hereditary and wholly irresponsible House was allowed to 
overrule the declared will of the people. Our present House of 
Lords is a superannuated relic from the feudal constitution of 
the Middle Ages. One might call it a grotesque anomaly in an 
otherwise popular Government. It does not perform its supposed 
function of a revising Chamber raised above Party, and it has in 
fact, become a mere submissive instrument in the hands of one 
party. ee 2 . 

This statement expressed the general feelings of the members 
of the Liberal Party in the Commons, and on June 2th, 1907, the 
Prime Minister gave a more formal expression to this view by intro- 
ducing the following resolution: 

That, in order to give effest to the will of the people as 
expressed by their elected representatives, it is necessary that 
the power of the other House to alter or reject Bills passed by 
this House should be so restricted by law as to secure that 
within the limits of a sing}e Parliament the final decision of 
the Commons shall prevail.é 

Campbell-Bannerman then went on to outline his scheme for 
curtailing the powers of the Lords, and the proposal was fundamen~ 
tally the same as the Parliament Act that was passed four years 
later, The plan as outlined by the Prime Minister called for con- 
ferences to be held between small groups representing both Houses if 
the Lords disapproved a bill sent up from the Commons. If the con- 


ference failed to reach an agreement, the bill might be passed a 
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gecond and then a third time by the Commons, and if the Lords failed 
to agree after the third passage by the lower House, the bili would 
become law over their heads. A minimum of six months was to elapse 
between gach conference, and there was no distinction to be made 
between Money Bills and ordinary legislation. The proposal aiso 
recommended the shortening of a Parliament's life from seven to 
five years. 

The proposal was not novel, for a similar idea for reform- 
ing the House of Lords had been put forward as early as 168) by 
John Bright. This lack of novelty, however, did not detract from 
the intensity or interest of the debate that followed the introduc- 
tion of the resolution. For three full days thia debate occupied — 
the time of the Commons untill the Government carried its resolution 
with a majority of 285 votes on June 26th. The Opposition used 
lengthy and varied arguments against the scheme including a defense 
of the House of Lords based upon a comparison of that House with 
the American Senate. Arthur Lee, Unionist M.P. from Hampshire, 
cited the writings of Alexander Hamilton in defense of a Second 
Chamber, and he described the benefits of a system of checke and 
balances as obtained in the American constitutional system. He 
said in part: 

But is this democratic people's House in America entrusted 
with unrestrained power? No; its every action 1s‘ subjected to 
the revision and approval of the Senate. . .. tI do not advo= 
cate the copying of the American Constitution in this country. 
I believe it is much too rigid. I believe it gives insuffi- 
client power to the people's House, but if it represents the ex- 
treme of caution on the one hand, I am justified in saying that 
the Prime Minister's proposals represent the extreme of reck-~ 


leasness on the other .27 


Despite the vigorous opposition of the Unionists, the reso- 
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lution was successful in settling the question as to "How" the 
House of Lords was to be reformed. Now the only remaining question 


was "When?©? 


Minor Legislation 
The only legislation remaining, that is worth noting in this 


session, was of ae minor character. Although this legislation 

brought about destrabie reforms in various fields, it was certainly 
not legislation that involved controversial party issues. Included 
in this group were the Patents and Designs Bill, 29 The Factory and 


Workshop Acts?” the Qualification of Women act? 


end the Employment 
of Women Act. 2° 

The most significant measure amongst these bills was the 
Patents and Designs Act. Introduced and guided through the Commons 
by the President of the Board of Trade, David Lloyd George, this 


measure rectified clauses of earlier patent acts that had been 


26 excellent analysis of the problems surrounding the re- 


form of the House of Lords can be found in: Williem S. McKechnie, 
ia Reform of the House of Lords (Glasgow: J. Machehose & Sons, Ltd., 
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294 Edw. 7, Cap. 29: An.Act to consolidate the enactments re- 
lating to Patents for Inventions and the Registration of Designs and 
certain enactments relating to Trade Marks. 


: 30, Edw. 7, Cap. 39: An Act to Amend the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, with respect to Laundries and to extend that Act to cer- 
tain Institutions and to provide for the Inspection of certain prem- 
ises. 


31, Edw. 7, Gap. 33: An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
capacity of Women to be selected and act as Members of County and 
Borough Councils. | 


327. Baw. 7, Cap. 10: An Act to repeal Section 57 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and part of Section 7 of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act 1887, relating to the Employment of Women and 
Children. 
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extremely disadvantageous to British manufacturers. Prior to the 
passage of this new legislation, it had become the common practice 
of a number of foreign firms to patent manufacturing processes in 
Great Britain, but not for use in England itself. Thus, British in- 
dustry was denied the use of these processes, or forced to pay ex- 
tremely high royalties to the foreign concerns to gein access to the 
patents. 

To remedy this situation, Lioyd George introduced this re-~ 
visionary act which made patents revokable within three years of 
their granting 1f the processes were not used in Great Britain dur- 
ing that time. The passage of this bill, coupled with the Merchant 
Shipping Act in 1906, added a great deal to the prestige of Lloyd 
George. However, the passage of the Patents Act also kindled a 
spark of suspicion within the Liberal ranks which one day was des- 
tined to split the party in two. Malcolm Thompson in his biography 
of Lloyd George points out: 

This patriotic bias in commercial legislation was regarded 
by free-trade fundamentalists as black heresy--the sin of Achan. 
Thus early the whisper began to spread among a certain section 
of costive Liberals that L. G., though an almost indecently 
clever little fellow, was not altogether sound. It was a whis- 
per which pursued him underground for the rest of his career. 
There are those to whom witch-gmelling and heresy-hunting are 
the most thrilling of sports .33 | 

The doubta, which arose amonyst Liberals as to the political 
integrity of Lloyd George, grew steadily through the years, but in 
1907, Lloyd George was paving his way to greater positions in the 
Liberal Government. Not only did he steer the Patents Act through 


the Commons, but he was successful in preventing a general strike 


on the railroads in December of this year. 
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The Factory and Workshops Act of 1907 was an extension (of 
a similar act of 1901) to include laundries in the governmental in- 
spection system. Inspection of industrial plants was also extended 
to charitable institutions that maintained businesses for profit. 
The Employment of Women Act abolished from previous Factory Acts the 
last remaining provisions that had permitted the employment of women 
in industry on an all-night shift. These two acts added another 
step forward in the long series of legislative measures aimed at 
destroying the evils of the "factory system." 

And lastly, the growing strength of the Suffragette Movement 
was indicated. by the passage of the Qualification of Women Act of 
this session. This act removed the barrier that had prohibited 
women from voting in local elections and enabled them to become 
Councilors and Aldermen on county and borough councils. However, 
it was to be another eleven years before women would receive the 
right to vote in Parliamentary elections. 

The type of legislation enacted during the early years of 
this aet Liberal administration was well characterized by Herbert 
Samuel who was Under-Secretary at the Home Office at this time, 

When the sessional programme is crowded, as it was in those 
years, and there is much competition between Ministers for the 
time available, a bill should either be so small and uncontro- 
versial that it is likely to slip through quickly, or else be 
Set af all eer ogee 

In 1907, it was only the "small and uncontroversial" bills 
that were successfully passed through both Houses of Parliament, 


with the outstanding exception of Haldane's army reorganization © 


measure. The Government had lost three of its four land bills in 
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the House of Lords, and had been forced to withdraw its Irish Coun- 
cils bill because of Irish opposition. There was little for Liber- 
als to cheer about at the end of 1907, and even less for the members 


of the Labour Party. 


The Labour Party Falters 

The victories of the Labour Party in 1906 were not to be re- 
peated in 1907. There was to be ao forcing of legislative propos- 
als upon the Liberal Government in the legislative session of 1907, 
and there was a decided absence of social legislation to benefit 
the working class. "The slackening of the Government's legislative 
activity coincided with the appearance of a marked coolness between 
Liberal and avout politicians."22 This coolness could be attrib- 
uted to the action of the Liberals in refusing to support two bills 
brought forward by the Labour Party in this session. The bills 
brought forward by the Labour Party dealt with unemployment and 
hours of labor in the coal fields, and in the latter case, the Gov- 
ernment announced it would introduce its own bill in the following 
session. 

These rebuffs Eeoatiy Giminaaned the prestige of. the Labour- 
ites, both inside and outside of the Commons, but events much more 
dangerous to both the Labour and Liberal parties were occurring out- 
side the halls of Westminster in 1907. With unemployment on the 
rise, and a growing disparity between wages and prices, the working 


36 


classes were beginning to show signs of restiveness. 
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36th. economic circumstances of the working classes will be 
discussed at greater length in Chapter VI, but for unemployment _ 
problems at this time see W. H. Beveridge, Unemployment; A Problem 
of Industry (London: Longmans, 1909). : 
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A strong indication of the dissatisfaction came with the 

by-election at Colne Valley in July. Victor Grayson, a young Social- 
ist, entered the by-ele¢tion without the support of the Labour Party, 
and was successful in beating both the Liberal and Conservative 
candidates. Grayson belonged to the left-wing of the working class 
movement that was dissatisfied with the policies of the official 
leadership of the Labour Party. Again in 1907, at its annual meet~ 
ing, the Party had overwhelmingly defeated a motion which called for 
the overthrow of the capitalistic system as the Party's objective.’ 
This conservatism irked Grayson to such an extent, that he was sus-~ 
pended from the House of Commons in 1908 for his attacks upon the 
Labour members. 

But Grayson was not alone in his dissatisfied state. 

e oe » the parliamentary session of 1907 proved barren of 
social legislation, and gave rise to much dissatisfaction among 
the working classes. Disillusionment was gradually setting in, 
and it was intensified by the defeat of the Society of Rallway 
Servants. .. . the railwaymen regarded the result as a defeat, 
and many of them even thought it to haye been the result of a 
betrayal of the men by their leaders.3 

The members of the Society of Railway Servants had spent 

most of 1907 in an attempt to get the large railroad companies to 

listen to, and settle, their grievances. These included hours and 
wages, conditions of work and recognition of their union as a bar- 
gaining agent. When their demands fell on deaf ears, a strike was 
threatened in October. Lloyd George, at this time President of the 
Board of Trade, intervened, and the union was forced to settle for 
the establishment of Conciliation Boards on which they were to have 
representation. As indicated above, the men felt "betrayed," for 
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none of their major demands had been met. 
Sir George Askwith, who acted as chief arbitrator for the 
Board of: Trade in nearly all of the major labor disputes of this 
period, wiives of the railway settlement in 1907: 
The broad result, the general effect, of the railway dispute 
was, I think, that it strengthened the belief of Labour in its 
power; that it showed the value of organisation; that it inten- 
sified bitterness against capitalistic bodies and the alleged | 
pride of Capital, and conveyed the impression that many of them 
were harshly and callously governed, and ought to be reformed; 
and that 35° turned claims, primarily economic, into a militant — 
channe 1.3 » : 
The Liberal Cabinet was not unaware of the growing diesattys 
faction, for Lloyd George had been seated in the middle of this dis- 
pute, Though the Liberals might welcome the dissension within the 
ranks of the Labour Party, as demonstrated by the growing tension 
between that party's official leaders and their left-wing critics, 
the Liberals could not afford to ignore the economic plight of the 
workers. Perhaps the Labour Party would destroy itself through 
internal factional struggles, but this would not enhance the posi- 
tion of the Liberal Party with an electorate that expected that 
party to raise the standard of living. 
The first two years of the new Liberal Government had been 
relatively barren of social legislation. Would 1908 prove to be | 


more fruitful? 


391 ora Askwith, Industrial Problems end Disputes (London 3 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST YEAR OF ASQUITH'S LEADERSHIP 


The London Daily News of March l2th, 1908, reported that 
Ramsay MacDonald "viewed with great terror the return of the pres- 
ent Opposition to power, and that was all the more a reason why the 
Government should convince the working classes that it was not 
moving with heavily laden feet."+ MacDonald, whose political for- 
tunes were rising rapidly in the Labour Party, expressed the gener- 
al sentiment of the rank and fille Government supporters in the House 
of Commons. 

If the King's Speech at the opening of Parliament on Jan-. 
vary 29th was a true indication of what the Government intended to 
enact into law during this session, then the Liberal leadership 
could not be accused of "moving with heavily laden feet." Included 
in the proposed program were the following measures: 

1. Old Age Pensions 

2. Licensing in the Liquor Trade 

3. Elementary Education 

4. Hours of Labour in the Coal Mines 
5. Housing and Town Planning 

6. Land Valuation for England and Wales 
7. Irish University Bill 

8. Irish Land Bill 

9. Port of London 
10. Protection of Children 

ll. Scottish Land Reform 
12. Scottish Land Valuation 

Even with the new committee system in operation, (which had 
been adopted in 1907 and provided for an increase in the number of 
Standing Committees with greater scope and powers), this was indeed 


a lengthy and controversial legislative program. The Licensing, 
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Education, Scottish Land and Old Age Pension Bills were highly ex- 
plosive in character, and one might well wonder how the Cabinet 
hoped to get them through the House of Lords. 

The one big issue that was conspicuously absent in the 

King's Speech was, in fact, the House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne was 
quick in noticing this, and he taunted the Liberal peers in hia 
reply to the King's Speech, saying: 

I rind no reference to-any proposal for dealing with the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament. I would ask noble 
Lords opposite whether they are treating the country quite | 
fairly when, in the frequent speeches which they have delivered 
during the recess,. . e « one and all of them hold up the House 
of Lords to ridicule and odium. .. . I ask the noble Marquess 
(of Ripon) what he and his colleagues are waiting for. They are 
not waiting for the report of Lord Rosebery's committee;. . . 
Nor are they, it appears, waiting until the House of Lords’ cup 
is full, for the Prime Minister has announced that the cup was 
full many years age.@ 

It was true that practically every Liberal, Labour and 

Irish Nationalist speaker took the opportunity in public appearances 
to attack the Lords, but the Liberal Cabinet, as yet, did not have 
an issue which they felt was big enough to rally an overwhelming 
public opinion behind them in this controversy. Even with the ab~ 
sence of this issue from the legislative agenda of 1908, Lord 
Lansdowne, as leader of the Opposition in the Lords, and A. J. Bal- 
four in the Commons, could find plenty of bills which were distaste- 
ful to them in this session. 

However, before considering the legislation of this year, 

attention must be given to the important change in the leadership 
of the Liberal Government that occurred early in April. This change 


had an important influence on the future destiny of the Liberal Rrtp 
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Asquith Replaces Campbell-Bannerman aa Prime Minister 
On February lzth, 1908, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman suf- 


fered a heart attack, and during the next two months his health 
gradually deteriorated culminating In his death on April 22nd. His 
condition had become so serious during the latter part of March that 
he was forced to tender his resignation as Prime Minister on April 
lat. King Edward VII, reluctant to interrupt his vacation, called 
Asquith to Blarritz to formally accept his new position as Prime 
Minister on April 6th. | 

The assumption by Asquith of the post of Prime Minister of 
course necessitated adjustment of positions in the Cabinet. By far 
the most important change was the moving of Lloyd George from the — 
Board of Trade to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Not only 
was Lloyd George ultimately able to crush the House of Lords from 
this post, but the power and prestige he gained in this position 
aided him immensely in his final ousting of Asquith from the Prime 
Ministership in December, 1916. 

Other changes at this time included the moving of Winston 
Churchill from his post as Under-Secretary for the Colonies to the 
Board of Trade, while Reginald McKenna succeeded Lord Tweedmouth at 
the Admiralty. John Horley, although remaining in his post as Sec-. 
retary for India, accepted a peerage and went to the House of Lords 
as Viscount Morley. This move had its irony, for John Morley had 
been a life long Gladstonian Liberal who had vigorously denounced 
the House of Lords and its blockage of such reforms as Home Rule for 
Ireland. 

Asquith, who was destined to lead the Liberal Party and 
Great Britain for the next eight years, differed greatly, both in 
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personality and political outlook, from his predecessor, Campbell- 
Bannerman. Sir Henry Slesser summed up this change in Liberal 
leadership as follows: 


The passing of the great Radical statesman (Campbell- 
Bannerman) at a comparatively early age had consequences, it 
would seem, decisive for the future of the Liberal Party. 
Asquith, his successor, educated in a formal atmosphere of 
classical Oxford and the Inns of Court, though possessed of an 
eminently honest and judicial mind, lacked that foreseeing 
genius which is the endowment of so few politicians. That the 
commercial assumptions of Victorian England had resulted in the 
subordination of life to the pursuit of profit was not to him a 
distasteful notion. The accumulation of so large a share of 
national wealth in the hands of a very few people. ... gave 
him, it would seem, very little concern;. .. . The social 
services must be curtailed rather than taxes should unduly rise. 
He did not discriminate between the growing monopolies and 
price-fixing combinations of his time and the old, small, com- 
petitive businesses which Liberalism, through a perverted 
reading of the fashionable doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, had thought to be inevitable, and indeed excellent. 

All this was to say that, in essentials, he repudiated his 
predecessor's dictum that England had become a pleasure-ground 
for the rich. He had little.sympathy with the now active and 
popular socialistic opinion.? 


Asquith, as noted earlier, was also unlike Campbell- 
Bannerman, in that he was a leading light amongst the Liberal Im- 
perialists, while the former Prime Minister had been a "Little 
Englander." Being an Imperialist at this time was more of a politi- 
cal asset than a liability, and although this facet of Asquith's 
political belief might disturb sections of his own party, it cer- 
tainly did not harm his standing with the nation as a whole. But 
Asquith was certainly no Radical reformer. Above all, he was cau- 
tious, as will be seen below in his handling of the Parliamentary 
crisis from 1909-1911. 

Lord Beaverbrook, writing of Asquith after the First World 


War, says of him: 
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A new and harsher world produced situations which could not 
be met by mere evasion or delay, and which would not wait on 
the necessities of compromise. The master of the old school of 
fencing met the difficulties with all the accustomed weapons. 
But as the world surged more and more fiercely about him his 
strokes began to go wide. .. . Asquith fell because he was by 
nature a Conservative. 

Although he was writing about Asquith primarily during the 
early part of the war, Beaverbrook's remarks to a certain extent 
touch upon Asquith's character in general. He was a "laissez-faire" 
politician, and one has the feeling that he would have been happier 
in his political life if the clock could have been turned back to 
the Gladstonian era of the nineteenth century. But time did not 
stand still for him, and he was constantly being pressed for action 
by his fellow party members, the Labour M.P.'s and the Irish Nation- 
alists. He disliked making big decisions in a hurry. 

Asquith lacks the power to drive. .. . Any Committee--call 
it War Council or Cabinet or what you will--is apt to dissolve 
in talk unless the chairman keeps them steadily to the point at 
issue, and makes it his businéss to secure from them a decision 
on each question as it is raised. Asquith never so understood 
his duties. He waited on others. He no doubt often averted 
conflict, but he never contributed a suggestion. 

Such was the nature of the man who was destined to lead the 

Liberal Party for the next eight years. Asquith typified those 
Liberals who were willing to concede only those reforms for which 
there seemed to be an overwhelming demand. They failed to recog- 
nize, or chose to ignore, the rapidly changing conditions in the 
industrial life of Great Britain. 


Asquith's lack of understanding of working class problems 


and desires was amply demonstrated during the railroad strike in 
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1911. He offered the representatives of the railway workers a 
Royal Commission to investigate their grievances, which meant a 
long delay while the inveatieetren was conducted. The dispute be-~ 
tween the workers and employers had simmered for four years, and 
they were not going to be put off in this fashion. Coupled with 
this offer of a Commission, the Prime Minister threatened to use 
the military forces to keep the railroads running. This was enough 
to convince the worker's representatives to call a strike. When 
Asquith received the negative reply from the union leaders, he was 
heard saying, “Then your blood be on your own head, "© as he left 
the conference room. Such words and actions were not likely to en- 
dear the Prime Minister, and his party, to the English worker. 

It was Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer in As- 
quith's new cabinet, who was to be primarily responsible for the 
social reforms the Liberal Government was to enact during the next 
six yeara. As will be shown later, even his efforts were not good 
enough to save the Liberal Party from disaster. Unfortunately for 
the Liberal Party they had failed to turn up a bold, aggressive and 
farsighted leader when he was needed most. A twentieth-century 
version of Gladstone might have pulled the Liberals through the 
difficult years ahead. Asquith could not. 


Licensing Bill; The Budget; and Old Age Pensions 
When Asquith took command of the Liberal Government in April 
1908, a number of bills had already been introduced into the Commons 
including two Scottish land bills; the Miner's Kight Hours bill; the 
Irish University bill; and the Elementary Education bill. Two of 
the most important bills of this session, the Old Age Pensions and 
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Licensing bills, had not yet been introduced. Asquith also had to 
introduce his third and last Budget. Because of their importance, 
we shall consider these more important measures first, although 
chronologically, some of the secondary bills preceded them onto 
the floor of the Commons. 

The Licensing Bill, which had been promised for 1907, but 
was never introduced in that session, was finally given its First 
Reading in the Commons on February 27th, 1908. The bill sought to 
find a solution to a problem which bothered a great many Liberals, 
namely, the excessive number of public houses that dispensed liquor 
in the United Kingdom. This was another issue that had. long been | 
part of the Liberals reform program. ‘The local veto over the sale 
of alcoholic beverages had been part of the famous "Newcastle Pro- 
gramme" adopted by the Liberal Party in 1891. ! It was, however, a 
plank in the Liberals program that never received the overwhelming 
support of the rank and file of the party. After the Liberal de- 
feat in the election of 1895, many Liberal candidates expressed the 
belief that the inclusion of this "Prohibition" question in the 
campaign had seriously hurt the party at the. polis.” 

The Unionists in 190) had passed a Licensing Bill which had 
reduced the number of licensed public houses by 4000 in a three 
year period following the passage of the act. But there were still 
some 95,000 sateh tighedbe in operation, and the Act of 190) had 
not provided for the "local veto." Thus, when Asquith introduced 
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the Liberal's new licensing bill, he stated the Government's objec- 
tives as follows: 

In the opinion of the Government, reform, to be effective, 
must alm at the attainment. .. . of two main purposes. The 
first is an immediate and progressive reduction in the excessive 
facilities which are now allowed for the retail sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks. The second. .. . is the gradual but complete 
recovery, with due regard for existing interests, by the State 
of its dominion over and its property in a monopoly or had 
been improvidently allowed to slide out of its control. 

To accomplish these ends, it was proposed to reduce the 
‘number of public houses by approximately one-third over a fourteen 
year period. Local licensing authorities would be compelled to re- 
duce the number of licensed premises according to a set ration of 
establishments to population, and any petitions for new licenses 
were to be subject to the full discretion of the local authority. 
Compensation was to be paid to those persons who lost their licenses 
by this reduction from a fund created by a tax on the liquor trade. 
At the end of the fourteen year period, all compensation was to 
cease, and local authorities were then to have complete control over 
the liquor trade in their area. If they so desired, they could en- 
force complete prohibition of its sale after the expiration of the 
fourteen year period. 2° 

The fears that Liberals had expressed in 1907 as to the fate 
of such a bill were confirmed by the action of the House of Lords 
in this session. But before the Lords saw fit to reject the bill 


on November 27th, a number of the Conservative peers were to ques- 


tion the wisdom of once again rejecting a major piece of the Govern- 
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ment's legislative program. Not only were there doubts amongst 
some of the Unionist Lords at this point, but King Edward was be- 
coming more concerned as to the wisdom of rejecting the bill. He 
consulted with Lord Lansdowne early in October in an attempt to 
persuade him to do everything possible to reach a compromise with 
the Liberals on this question. But Lansdowne was determined to 
block the Licensing Bill, and on November 2th, the day before the 
bill came up for its Second Reading in the House of Lords, he called 
a meeting of Unionist peers to his home for the purpose of receiv- 
ing their approval to his motion for rejection. The majority of the 
peers assented to his proposal. | 

Lord Crewe, Liberal leader in the Lords, vigorously attacked 

this action when he moved the Second Reading of the Bill the follow- 
ing day. 

I have learned. . .. that your Lordships held a sitting 
yesterday, not in this Chamber, but in a famous house in a 
famous square, and at that sitting a novel stage of this Bill, 
interposed between the First and Second Readings was considered 

« e « I am bound to say that I do not think the manner in 
which that proceeding was conducted will redound in the country 
to the credit of your Lordships! House. .. . We shall_have, I 
suppose, to accept the results of that meeting. ... 1 

Lord Crewe was correct in his supposition, but before the 

final division was taken on the Second Reading, a number of Union- 
ist peers spoke out against a rejection of the bill, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop, speaking in defense of 


the measure, said: 


The Bill was opposed yesterday by the noble Marquess who 
leads the Opposition (Lansdowne) and by others on account of 
what the noble Marquess called his rooted objections to its 
principles. I, on the other hand, believe its main principles 
to be right and sound. .. . I do profoundly regret that we are 
to be given no opportunity of discussing these matters in detail, 
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and I deplore the fact that the House of Lords should, on an 
occasion such as this, place itself in the position of taking 
ahs ae taste men hereafter will unite in regarding 

As a result of his stand on the Licensing Bill, when the 
division was taken, all of the Lords Spiritual went into the Govern- 
ment lobby to vote for the bill. They were joined by a small number 
of Unionist peers that tng vuded Lord Milner and Lord Lytton, but 
their numbers were not sufficient to carry the Second Reading. The 
defeat of the Licensing Bill thus destroyed once again a major part 
of the Liberal legislative program and added another grievance which 
the Liberal majority in the Commons was to use as ammunition against 
the House of Lords when the time came to destroy that Chambers’ 
legislative powers. . 

On May 7th, Asquith introduced his third and last Budget in 
the Commons. His previous two budgets in 1906 and 1907 had been al- 
most perfect examples of the old traditional Liberal principle of 
financial "retrenchment." In 1906, the national debt had been re- 
duced by some 10,000,000 pounds, while at the same time the tea tax 
was reduced and the export tax on coal abolished. The following 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a further reduction in 
the debt by over 16,000,000 pounds, and although death duties on 
estates were raised slightly, a distinction was made for the first 
time between earned and so-called "unearned" income with the tax 
being reduced on earned income. 

The Prime Minister, in his Budget address of 1908, indicated 
what the future might hold for the British taxpayer, and what his | 
fiscal philosophy had been during his three year tenure of the 
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Chancellorship. | 
In my judgement there earner ve a greater mistake than to 
suppose that a free trade Finance Minister has come to or is 
nearly approaching the end of his resources in the matter of 
new taxation. My solitary contribution in this direction dur- 
ing my three years of office has been a comparatively trivial 
addition to the death duties last year, because, as I have 
said, I regarded it as my first and main duty to do what q 
could to reduce the national liabtlities.+ 
For the fiscal year 1908-1909, 1t was proposed to reduce the 
nation's indebtedness by another 15,000,000 pounds, coupled with a 
substantial reduction in the Sugar Tax and the Stamp Tax on marine 
insurance policies. Included in the Budget was a provision for Old 
Age pastas which Asquith had promised in his Budget of the 
previous year. | 
The provision for an Old Age Pensions scheme was the result 
of pressure upon Parliament, both from within and without, which had 
greatly increased in intensity over the preceding decade. Liberals 
and Unionists alike had committed themselves to the basic principles 
of old age relief, although Unionists desired a contributory scheme 
so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not have to provide 
all the funds necessary for the pensions. The Government's pension 
scheme was very modest, calling for the expenditure of only six 
million pounds for the year 1909, but it was to be entirely non- 
contributory. Men and women over the age of seventy were to receive 
between one and five shillings a week depending upon their annual 
income, -If their income exceeded thirty-one pounds, ten shillings, 
annually they were not entitled to ea pension. By 191), the act was 


to cover nearly one million aged at a cost of thirteen million 
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pounds. 

The Trades Union Congress, although welcoming the final pas- 
sage of the bill, were dissatisfied on two counts./? They were dis- 
pleased with the fact that the Government had not introduced the 
bill in 1907, and that the age limit had not been set at sixty. 

That this measure was long overdue is attested to by the fact that 
the members of all political parties suppor ted the bill in principle, 
although differing on the exact form of the scheme. Even though 
enactment of such pensions was overdue, and the final bill was mod- 
est in form, there were right-wing Liberals who had serious misgiv- 
ings about legislation of this character. 

For them, this type of legislation was a great departure 
from the old concepts of nineteenth-century Liberalism. Their feel- 
ings are well expressed by A. V. Dicey. 

My immediate object is to show that certain well-known Acts 
of Parliament belong in character to, and are the signs of the 
power exercised by, the collectivist movement during the first 
thirteen years of the twentieth century. . . . The laws which | 
most directly illustrate the progress of collectivism are the 
following Acts, .. . + The Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, is abs 
lutely opposed to the beliefs of the Benthamite Liberals. .. % 

Dicey felt that the Poor Laws of the nineteenth century had 
been adequate for the provision of the basic needs of the poor, and 
legislation such as the Old Age Pensions Act was bound to encourage 
indolence in the working classes and destroy their incentive to 
save for their old age. He was also greatly disturbed by the fact 
that these people would have the right to vote in Parliamentary 
elections, and they might eventually, through the exercise of their 
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franchise, force future Parliaments to reduce the age for pensions, 
thus compounding the evil. | 

The problem confronting many Liberals was that of adjusting 

the older principles of nineteenth-century Liberalism, in which 
there was a minimum of State intervention in the life of the indi- 
vidual, to the new demands for social legislation which called for 
increased State interference in the life of the community. Liberal 
political theorists, during the latter part of the nineteenth-century 
became concerned with the growing conflict between individualistic 
Liberalism and Collectivism. L. T. Hobhouse attempted to synthesize 
these conflicting principles for Liberals when he wrote in 1911: 

The central point of Liberal economics, is the equation of 
social service and reward. This is the principle that every 
function of social value requires such remuneration as serves 
to stimulate and maintain its effective performance; that every 
one who performs such a function has the right, in the strict 
ethical sense of that term, to such remuneration and to no more} 
that the residue of existing wealth should be at the disposal 
of the community for social purposes. . .. It is evident that 
these concepts embody many of the ideas that go to make up the 
framework of Socialist teaching, though they also emphasize 
elements of individual right and personal independence, of which 
Socialism at times appears oblivious.17 

The attempt to re-establish Liberalism on a middle ground 

was not only difficult for the theorist, but for the practical poli- 
ticlan as well. How far should a Liberal Government go in its 
social legislation without some guiding principle to indicate wheth- 
er they had gone far enough, or too far? With political philoso- 
phies both to the Right and Left, "Year by year Liberals would be 


bound to ask themselves ‘How long halt ye between two opinions? !%18 
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Such a state of affairs was bound to lead to hesitation, confusion, 
timidity in actions and inaction. Thus, the Liberals spent over 
three years in finding an Peat upon which they might challenge the | 
House of Lords. Meanwhile, much time was wasted on bills that 
lacked wide popular support or were certain to be lost in the House 
of Lords, such as the Education aad Plural Voting bills of 1906; the 
land reform measures of 1907; and the Licensing, Education and Land 
Reform bills of 1908. 

Timidity in approach to social legislation by the Liberal 
Government was amply demonstrated in the case of Old Age Pensions. 
When compared with a similar scheme already in operation in New 
joaianas” the Liberal Government's plan was rather moderate in char 
acter. New Zealand's scheme wae much more liberal in that its pen- 
sions were to start at age sixty-five, iaetaad of seventy, as in 
England; the pension given waa higher by two shillings a week in 
New Zealand; and the qualifying income when pensions were to be made 
was much higher in that country. If Liberals hoped to be able to 
| continue their historic fiscal policy of “Retrenchment," by thus 
limiting the scope and coverage of the new social services, they 
were due for a rude awakening. 

The Liberals had come into office in 1906 committed to a 
fiscal policy that would reduce both taxes and poyernmen ta expendi-~ 
tures. Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been successful 
in fulfilling this pledge to a large degree in his Budgets of 1906 
ana 1907°° But new factors arising in 1908 were to doom this fiscal 
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policy. Provision of Old Age Pensions helped in expanding the cost 


of governmental operations, but the most important factor contrib- 
uting to the increase in expenditures wea the rise of German naval 
power. The German naval bills of 1898 and 1900 were aimed at mak- 
ing Germany a first-class sea power, and England could not long 
ignore such a challenge to her supremacy. The reaction against the 
large expenditures for the Boer War had brought about a modest cut 
in navel expenditures, even before the Liberals took office in 1905, 
In line with Liberal fiscal policy, it was the intention of 

the new Government to cut armaments even further. The Naval Esti- 
mates during the first year of the Campbell-Bannerman administration 
had been reduced by one and a half million pounds, and the Admiralty 
had sapeea to stop the construction of one of four proposed "dread- 
noughts," pending the outcome of the Hague Conference of 1907 on 
disarmament. At the Hague Conference, s resolution was adopted 
approving disarmament, but no concrete measures were agreed upon to 
implement this resolution. As a result of this failure to reach an 
agreement on disarmament, the Liberal Cabinet was faced with the 
"problem of growing German naval power. Haldane nad been successful 
in reorganizing the Army without increasing expenditures, but could 
the same be done with the Navy? 

| The storm finally broke within the Cabinet during January 
and February 1908. Lord Tweedmouth, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
waked: Sos sn saweesse of two million pounds for the Navy in 1908. 
He indicated that if the Cabinet would not meet his demands, he 
would resign his post. A compromise was finally reached, whereby 
the Naval Estimates were increased by slightly over a million pounds, 
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but it was evident that this was only the beginning of the demands 
which would be made on the Liberal Government to increase British 
armed strength. | 

The armaments race was on in Burope, and from this point 
onward, the Liberals fought a losing battle in their effortto main- 
tain a fiscal policy of "retrenchment." The Budget of 1908, even 
with the increase in the Navy Estimates and the provision of funds 
for the Old Age Pensions, still provided for debt reduction and tax 
cuts, but the Budget of 1909 was to reflect the growing concern of 
Englishmen over German armaments and would mark the end of an era 
in British history. 

But before turning to this famous Budget of 1909, it is 
necessary to consider the remainder of the legislation for 1908. 
Besides the Old Age Pensions legislation, there was one other impor- 
tant social reform passed by Parliament in this session. This was 


the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 


Regulation of Hours of Work 

Legislation regulating the hours of work was not novel in 
the Houses of Parliament, for both Liberal and Unionist governments 
had dealt with this problem where it concerned women and children. 
But the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill°* was novel in that it was the 
first attempt by a British Parliament to extend the restriction on 
the hours of work to adult laborers in general. Liberals had toyed 
with this type of legislation from the early years of the 1890's, 
but it was not until 1908 that they made their first serious attempt 


to pass such legislation. Laurence Hardy, Unionist M.P.,» speaking 
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in opposition to the bill upon its introduction on February 2eOth, 
sounded like a 19th century Liberal. 

The House has legislated frequently in connection with hours 
of labour, but it had always legislated in order to protect the 
weak or the young or those who were unable to protect themselves. 
The miners' interest was powerful. It was the best organized 
form of labour. .. . It was desirable that a voice should be 
raised against this novel legislation which he believed was not 
required and which he believed would be a great burden to many 
portions of the community. | 

His was a voice in the wilderness, for although the bill was 
changed substantially by amendment before its final passage, the 
" principle of regulating hours of work for all adults was accepted by 
both Liberals and Conservatives. The "laissez-faire" concept of the 
"freedom of contract" was rapidly becoming a dead letter. 

The Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill represents the fulfillment 
of a pledge by the Liberal Government to the Miners! Federation; the 
largest trade union that still supported "Lib-Labism." However, the 
Miners! Federation had to be satisfied with a bill that was greatly 
emasculated by the House of Lords. The Lords amended the bill so 
that the time spent by miners going to and from the actual site of 
work was to be excluded in computing the eight hour day. Mine own- 
ers could also require the miners to work nine hours a day for sixty 
days, and the act could be suspended by the Government in cases of 
national emergency or grave economic crisis. Despite these serious 
restrictions, this act represents the acceptance of both major po- 
litical parties of the principle of State restriction upon the hours 
an individuel should work. And as such, it also represents another 


victory for the Labour movement, and an increase in prestige for 


their representatives in Parliament. 
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Education and Land Reform 

On the 7th of December, 1908, the Prime Minister told the 
House of Commons: 

I am not ashamed to confess that after a public life now 
prolonged for mary years and spent for the most part, as many 
here will be ready to acknowledge, in acute and uncompromising 
controversy. ... that I es Neel experienced a more heavy 
and thorough disappointment.2 

What was this great disappointment to which the Prime Minis- 
ter had been subjected? He had been forced to withdraw the Elemen- 
tary Education Bill for England and Wales. This was the second time 
within the same year that the Government had been forced to withdraw 
an Education Bill for England and Wales. The first bill, introduced 
in February by Reginald McKenna, met with great hostility from the 
outset. A. J. Balfour's reply to McKenna's introduction to the bill 
made the position of the Opposition quite -clear. 

When he (McKenna) goes on to say that the object which he 
has in view in bringing forward this Bill is to relieve the 
Department over which he presides of all the difficulties inci- 
dent to the work of education caused by the bitterness of the 
religious controversy, then I am bound to say that never, in all 
my Parliamentary experience, have I known a Bill brought in for 
a per iiculer object which seemed less qualified to carry it 

out. . 

The Opposition made it quite clear that the Bill was almost 
completely unacceptable to them, and the Government withdrew the 
bill. Walter Runciman succeeded McKenna as President of the Board 
of Education when Asquith became Prime Minister in April, and he 
assumed the responsibility for negotiating a compromise between all 
the interested parties. For the better part of the year, Runciman 


sought some kind of compromise that would be acceptable to all, and 
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finally in November he introduced the second Elementary Education 
Bill. Under the provisions of this act, all single-school parishes 
were to become state supported Council Schools. Denominational 
schools were not to receive any funds from the local rates, but 
would continue to receive grants from the Exchequer. And finally, 
denomination instruction was to'be allowed two mornings a week in 
Council Schools at the parents request, provided that the cost was — 
not born by the local educational authority. | 

As late as October 26th there seemed to be a good chance 
that a bill satisfactory to all could be agreed on. Runciman writ- 
ing to Lord Knollys sald: 

Since the King saw the Archbishop on Monday (October 26th) 
the Bishops met at Lambeth yesterday, and the Archbishop writes 
me thet he is now able to repeat that the Bishops on the whole 
are in favour of a settlement of the Educational controversy 
now. . .- . The Nonconformists. .. . have strained their people 
so far, that if this ee fails the opportunity of making 
peace will have passed. 

The opportunity did pass. An Anglican Chureh Council re- 
jected the compromise bill on December 3rd, and Asquith had no al- 
ternative but to withdraw the bill. The majority of Anglicans, it 
seemed, were not willing to give up their control of parish schools 
in the rural areas despite the concessions extended to them permit- 
ting denominational instruction in the Council Schools. As a result 
of this rejection by the Church Council, and the consequent with- 
drawal of the bill, Liberals were never again to have the opportun- 
ity of settling this question. Another ten years was to pass before. 


agreement could be reached on this issue, and by that time the 


Liberal Party had been rent asunder, and a Coalition Government 
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ruled England. A great many Liberals must have losked back and won- 
dered how so much time could have been wasted on an issue that was 
bound to receive unfavorable criticism from the Lords, Spiritual and 
Temporal. 

More time was wasted once again on land reform in Scotland. 
The Government again introduced a Small Landholders Bill and Land 
Values Bill for Scotland, and they were treated in the same way by 
the Lords as had been the case in 1907. The Landholders bill was 
rejected, and the Land Values Bill so amended by the Upper Chamber 
that it had to be withdrawn by the Government. The suspicions of 
the Lords as to the use that would be made of the Land Values Bill 
is clearly shown by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

I venture to say that if we are to go forward on this path, 

if we are ever to change the basis of local ratings from annual . 
to capital value, it should be done only after the fullest, 
fairest, and frankest discussion, and on the responsibility of 
the Government as a whole, speaking with one voice, after taking 
laying the whole of their Scheme before Perliauent.2t 

The Lords were not willing to enact a law that would be the 
preliminary step towards a scheme of capital value taxation of the 
land. 

Land reform in Ireland continued to plague Parliament, but 
the Government's Land Purchase Bill was introduced so late in the 
session that it had only passed its Second Reading in the Commons 
before the December adjournment. However, the bill met little oppo- 
sition in either chamber end it received the Royal Assent in 1909. 


Ireland did secure one great reform during this session and that was 


the Irish Universities Bill. Catholics in Ireland had sought for 
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many years to secure a Catholic University, for the only major col- 
lege in Ireland was the Protestant dominated Trinity College in 
Dublin. The Government's bill, introduced by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Augustine Birrell, proposed to establish two new univer 
sities; one in Belfast and the other in Dublin. Neither of these 
two new universities was to require a religious test of their stu- 
dents or faculty, but it. was tacitly assumed that the new Dublin 
University would be Catholic dominated, while the university at 
Belfast would be Protestant dominated. All political factions in 
the Commons agreed on the major principle of the bill, and only the 
details had to be worked out. The bill passed through both Houses 


with minor amendments and received the Royal Assent on August ist. 


Minor Legislation and By-Elections 
Several minor bills are worth noting which were of a non- 


-controversial character and received the support of all parties. 

The Children's pin’? was a comprehensive measure that, amongst 
other things, provided for the inspection of institutions and homes 
that undertook the care of children, and strengthened the law gov- 
erning cruelty to children. The act also established special courts 
to deal with juvenile offenders. An Education Bill for Scotland’? 
extended compulsory attendance at continuation schools from the age 


of fourteen to seventeen. A Port of London Bill was also enacted in 


1908 which established for the first time a single central authority 
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to control the docks and other shipping facilities in the port. 

Though the Liberal Government had finally succeeded in en- 
acting a long overdue Old Age Pensions scheme, and the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill, there was a decided slump in Liberal support 
throughout the country as indicated by the by-elections of 1908. 
Liberals had lost only one by-election in 1906, and only three in. 
1907. In 1908, however, Liberals lost.no fewer than seven by- 
electicaa.>” and although these losses by no means threatened the 
great Liberal majority in the Commons, it indicated a rapid waning 
of Liberal popularity. These lossess were particularly disturbing 
to Liberals, for the seats lost were not in rural areas that might 
be expected to raturn to the Conservative column once the issue of 
Free Trade had subsided, but these seats were primarily urban indus- 
trial constituencies where Liberal voting strength was supposed to 
be great. Not only did Liberals lose seven seats, but their winning 
margins in other constituencies were drastically reduced when com- 
pared with the results of the 1906 General Election. 

In January 1908, Liberals lost by-elections in Mid-Devon 
and South Herefordshire, and these losses were followed by a very 
narrow victory in South Leeds. The Liberal plurality was reduced to 
a mere 00 votes in this latter contest when a Labour candidate 
polled nearly 2500 votes. During March and April, two more seats 
were lost by Liberals at Peckham and North-West Manchester, and in 
Mays although the two Liberal candidates managed to win in by- 
elections at Dundee and Montrose, Labour candidates showed greatly 


increased voting strength. At Dundee, the Labour candidate ran 
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third, but polled only 356 fewer votes than the Unionist, while at 
Montrose, the Labour candidate ran second to the Liberal winner, with 
the Unionist running third. 7 | 

Two seats were lost in June and September as the direct re- 
sult of Socialist candidates drawing enough votes away from Liberals 
so that the Conservatives were able to win the seats. At Pudsey, 
the Socialist polled 1291 votes and a Conservative wa elected with 
a plurality of 113 over the Liberal candidate. In the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne by-election in September, another Socialist polled 2971 votes 
and the Conservative won with a plurality of 2,113 votea over his 
Liberal opponent. In both instances, the Socialist vote was suffi- 
cient to have given the Liberal a comfortable majority in these 
constituencies, had not a third candidate been injected into the 
contests. 

Why had Liberal support dropped so sharply in these areas 
during 19089 One important factor, particularly in the industrial 
urban areas, was the rapid rise of unemployment during 1908.27 Un- 
employment had been rising slowly during 1906-1907, but a sharp drop 
in exports during 1908, threw many workers into the ranks of the un- 
employed. Within the trade unions, fowan: than 5% of their members 
were unemployed in the latter part of 1907, but by the fall of 1908, 
this figure had been almost doubled to 10% unemployed. It was not 
until the spring and summer of 1909 that these figures showed any 
substantial changes, and then a recovery in foreign trade brought 


about a rapid reduction in the number of unemployed. 
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The Government's measures>* to cope with this situation 
failed to relieve to any great extent the suffering caused by this 
unemployment. This fact, coupled with the over-all failure of the 
Liberal Government to inaugurate a comprehensive legislative pro- - 
gram of scotal reform during its first three years in office, was 
cause enough for the growth of dissatisfaction amongst the working 
classes. "Certainly, at the end of 1908, the Liberal stock had 
slumped to an extent of which no. one would have dared to dream on 
the morrow of the 1906 election."33 

What could, or would, the Liberals do to raise their waning 
political stock?. The House of Lords still blocked the way for many 
bills the Liberals had hoped to enact. The attempt to rejuvenate 
the Liberal Party, and settle old scores with the Lords, was to come 


in the form of the 1909 Budget. 


3“yeasures taken by the Government to combat unemployment in 
1908 are set forth in H. of C., October 26, 1908 (Parliamentary , 
Debates, 4th Series, Vol. exliv, pp.167\rr. 
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CHAPTER V 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BUDGET OF 1909 


David Lloyd deorge sounded what nay be considered the "key- 
note” speech of 1909 in his famous speech at Limehouse on July 30th. 
Attacking the great landlords of Great Britain, he said in part: 


They never deposited the coal there. It was not they who 
planted the great granite rocks in Wales, who laid the founda- 
tion of the mountains. Was it the landiords?. ... All I can 
say is this: the ownership of land is not merely an enjoyment, 
it is a stewardship. It has been reckoned as such in the past, 
and if they cease to discharge their functions, the security | 
and defence of the country, looking after the broken in their 
villages and in their neighborhoods--then those functions, 
whish sre part of their traditional duties. .. . if they cease 
to discharge those functions, the time will come to reconsider, 
the conditions under which land is held in this country. .. . 


This attack upon the landlords arose partially out of the 
larger fiscal problem of this session. Although Lloyd George had 
long cherished the idea of bringing about drastic land reform, he 
had not had the opportunity of implementing this reform until he 
presented his first Budget as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1909. 
fhe problem which confronted Lloyd George in particular, and the 
Liberal Cabinejt as a whole, was made clear in the King's Speech at | 
the opening of Parliament on Februsry l6th. 

Owing to various causes, including the new provision which 
was made last year for old age, and an increase which has become 
necessary in the cost of my Navy, the expenditure of the year 
_will be considerably in excess of that of the past twelve months. 
In these circumstances, the provision necessary for the services 
of the State in the ensuing year will require very serious con- 
sideration, and, in consequence, less time than usual will, I 


fear, be available for the consideration of other Heer ere weve 
measures 4 
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Thus, it was evident that the fiscal program was going to 
consume a great deal of Parliament's time during this session. But 
even so, the Speech also indicated that the Government also intended 
to introduce a fairly large number of other measures, including 
bills dealing with: Church Disestablishment in Wales; Housing and 
Town Planning; Trade Boards; Labour Exchanges; Irish Land; Old Age 
Pensions amendments; Indian Councils; Milk and Dairies; Shop Hours} 
and last, but not least, Inebriates. The bills dealing with Irish 
land reform and Housing had already passed through several stages in 
the previous session, and therefore would not consume too much time 
in this session. Yet, even with this advantage, the Government was 
being extremely optimistic in presenting such a lengthy legislative 
program. The Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, for example, 
‘was an extremely controversial issue, and it was highly improbable, 
after the way the Church Council had handled the Elementary Educa= 
tion bill of 1908, that the Church would accept such a measure as 
Disestablishment without a vigorous fight. 

But before considering these legislative measures set forth 
in the King's Speech, attention must be given to the Budget, for it 
was the fiscal issue upon which the major developments of this year 
revolved. All other issues became secondary to this one, and the 
Liberal Party was destined to fight a General Election on its ac- 


count. 


The Rising Cost of Government 
On April 29th, Lloyd George presented his Budget, and due 
to its length and complexity, it took him nearly four and a half 


3Por an analysis of Lloyd George's Budget of 1909 and other 
Budgets of this period see: Bernard Mallet, British Budgets, 13887- 
1913 (London: Macmillan Co., 1913). 
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hours to present it to the Commons. He made it quite clear from the 
outset, that unless new sources of ‘revenue were tapped, the Govern- 
ment faced a deficit of over 16 million pounds during the fiscal 
year 1909-1910. The primary reason for the large increase in gov- 
ernmental expenditures was due to the increase in the Navy estimates, 
and the need for funds to finance social reform schemes, particular- 
ly the Old Age Pensions program. 

The agitation for a stronger navy became more insistent in 
the spring of 1909. <A. Jd. Balfour, leader of the Opposition in the 
Commons, was taking every opportunity in his public addresses to 
attack the Liberal's navy program, or what he considered a lack of 
program, throughout the country. In one of these speeches he said: 

‘For three years I and my friends have pleaded for the cause 

of a greater Navy, especially in respect of Dreadnoughts. .. . 
In their (Liberals) first year of office they built but three. . 
In their second year they built but three. their third year, 
at the very moment when Germany was straining every nerve to in- 
crease its power of output, they added nothing to their plant, 
and only two Dreadnoughts to the power of the British Navy. 

The reference of Balfour to Germany was with regard to the 
new German Naval Law of 1908, which called for the laying down of 
four capital ships a year. The Liberals were not unaware of this 
new German threat, and Reginald McKenna, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was insistent in his demand that the Budget of 1909 pro- 
vide for the building of six Dreadnoughts.” The Radicals in the 
Cabinet, however, wanted all the funds they could possibly get for 


programs of soolal-reform, and they were not fully prepared to 
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accept the German threat as being as serious as some members of the 
| Cabinet and the leaders of the Opposition believed it to be. If it 
was absolutely necessary to bulld the ships, let them be built. But 
let the Chancellor of the mxahegass also find the funds for the ex- 
tension of social reforms so dear to the hearts of Radicals. Thua 
it was left to Lloyd George to find means for financing the demands 
of both sides. 

The split within the Cabinet during the early months of 1909 
was so serious that McKenna came very close to resigning his post 
at the Admiralty. The final settlement of the issue over the Dread- 
noughts within the Cabinet was a bit startling, for as Winston 
Churchill wrote later: 


The dispute in the Cabinet gave rise to a fierce agitation 
outside. .. . In the end a curious and characteristic solution 


was reached. The Admiralty had demanded six ships: the econo-/ 
mists offered four: and we finally compromised on eight. ... 


The Cabinet had resolved to build the Dreadnoughts, and 
Lloyd George was prepared to find the funds for the ships. But he 
also had plans for social reform that would call for increased de- 
mands upon the rpeaeusy in the future, and he accordingly made room 
in his Budget for new taxes that would yleld these necessary funds 
when the time came. These new taxes, which will be discussed in 
greater detail below, did not receive the warmest of receptions with 
in the Cabinet. 
L. G. was wont to speak of his difficulty in carrying his 
revolutionary taxes through the Cabinet. He said by far the 
most difficult fight he had was in the Cabinet, not in the 


country. Harcourt was the most inveterate in obstructing his 
proposals. .. . Crewe, while not liking them, said very little. 
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Grey — nothing. But at heart they were all against him 


Asquith, although not an avowed supporter of Lloyd George, 
gave him sufficient support at critical points in the Cabinet debate 
on the new forms of taxation so that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was ultimately able to secure the approval of his Budget. Without 
this support of the Prime Minister, Lloyd George would have been 
forced to use more traditional forms of taxation to cover the defi- 
cit, and the showdown with the House of Lords would have been post- 
poned for several more years. The coolness of a large number of the 
members of the Cabinet towards Lloyd George on this occasion, illus- 
trates the growing divergence of political opinions within the Lib- 
eral ranks. | 
| According to Mr. John Burns, ex-Labor leader and Liberal 

careerisat, the Cabinet deliberated upon this alarming document 
‘like nineteen rag-pickers round a ‘eap of muck.' Most of them 
could probably see that in practice it was largely unworkable. — 
Some of them were allied bygbirth, and all by friendship, with 
the rich whom it assaulted. | 

Despite the misgivings of a number of Cabinet members with 
respect to the new forms of taxation to be employed, they had to 
face up to the fact that new sources of revenue had to be found to 
meet the increasing costs of governmental operations. And, as Lloyd 
George contended, the Budget might provide an excellent trap for the 
House of Lords. If the Lords rejected the Budget, then the Liberal 
Party would have the issue they needed to back them in their final 
assault on the veto power of that Chamber. This possibility was 


enough to convince even the most conservative Liberal that the Budg~ 
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et should be tried, in Spite of their objections to some of the more 
radical levees in that document. For after all, was it not the 
overwhelming dgetve of all Liberals to settle their gr levances with 
the Peers? 

Having overcome Cabinet ‘Opposition in the end, Lloyd Jooree 


. presented his famous, or infamous, Budget to the House of Commons on 


April 29th, 1909. 


Provisions of the 1909 Budget 

What’ were these seaeeoversiel taxes that Lloyd George pro- 
posed to initiate in 1909? Some of his proposals were merely sug- 
gested increases in old taxes, while others were to be used for the. 
first time. The major changes he sought were as follows3-= | 

Income Tax - The income tax was to become more steeply graduated 
by raising the rate from one shilling to one shilling, two pence, in 
the pound on incomes over 3,000 pounds per year. A super-tax was to 
be levied on incomes over 5,000 pounds at the rate of six pence in 
the pound, with an additional three pence taken out on incomes over 
6,000 pounds. With regard to the income tax, Lloyd George told the 
Commons é | 

I should like specially to call the attention of the Committee 

to the wonderful steadiness in the yield of the income tax. In 

spite of one of the worst years of bad trade which this country 

has experienced for many a year, the income tax has surpassed 

every prediction and id aa nearly a million pounds in excess 

of the Budge’ Estimate 

Many future Chancellors were to find this statement gener- 


ally valid, as were other nations throughout the world that were 
confronted with the mounting cost of government in the 20th Century. 
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Death Duties - By keeping the percentage rates the same, but 
shanging the categories of estates to which they were to be applied, 
(the 15% maximum would start at 18 instead of 3 million pound bas 
tates), the Freasury would receive an additional 2.8 million pounds. 
This, coupled with the increase in income tax rates, would decrease 
the deficit by 6.3 millions. Legacy and succession duties were to 
be increased from 3 to oS. 

Customs and Excises - Though the Liberals had failed to pass 
their Licensing Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped to sal- 
vage something of this program to curb the liquor trade. He there=- 
fore increased the cost of liquor licenses by 2.6 million pounds, 
and the duty on spirits by 1.6 millions. The tobacco tax was also 
increased to provide an additional 1.9 million pounds. 

Land Taxes ~ These taxes were the newest, and most controversial, 
types of revenue to be found in the Budget. All of the aforemen- 
tioned. taxes had been well established, and hence it was only a 
question of thelr being increased. But the land taxes had not been 
accepted in principle. Lloyd George sought a 20% tax on any "un- 
earned increment" in the increased value of land each time it was 
sold. The Budget also provided for a 10% tax on the increased value 
of leased property, whenever renewals of the leases occurred. Land- 
lords were also to be taxed for failure to cultivate or develop min- 
eral resources on their land, and a one shilling tax for each pound 
of mineral royalties received was to be imposed. 


Said Asquith of the new land taxes: 


It was the land taxes, and perhaps still more the proposed 
- valuation of land, which 'set the heather on fire.' Their im- 
mediate yield waa estimated to be very small, but the alarmists 


10S.,. 


saw in them a potential instrument for almost unlimited confis- 
cation,.+Y 


In retrospect, it would seem that the fight which followed | 
over the land taxes was out of all proportion to the amount of money 
involved. For out of a total estimated revenue of 162.6 million 
pounds, only 5 millions WAS to be raised by the new land taxes. 

But it was Hot to the immediate effects of the land taxes that the 
| supporters of this vested interest looked. 

For the land taxes and the land valuation clauses attached 

to them were a sentence of gradual death. In a generation or 
so--perhaps more for a Duke than a Squire--a class, which had 
unified rural society and discharged unpaid many duties of local 
leadership and administration, as well ecclesiastical as civil, 
was to be deprived of the means of discharging those duties. 
It would have been as equitable to abolish landlords--'God gave 
the land to the People', they sang-~-in one sweeping act of social 
revolution. Liberal moderation preferred to gnaw away their 
livelihood in easy gulps and expose them to the increasing odium 
of being unable to pgintain their farms and succour the needy — 
as they used to do. 

This passage indicates what a good many Conservatives, paer- 
ticularly in the House of Lords, felt the end result would be if the 
principle of these land taxes was approved. A. J. Balfour attacked 
the sectins of the Budget dealing with the land taxes on the grounds 
that it discriminated against one form of property, and he seriously 
doubted the constitutionality of including in a Finance Bill schemes 
for the valuation of land. Such measures, he believed, called for 
separate legislation such as the Scottish Land Valuation Bills, 
which had been twice defeated by the House of Lords. 

Regardless of the arguments used by the opponents of these 


novel taxes, it was apparent from the very beginning of the debates 
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on the Budget that the discussions would be lengthy and heated, both 
inside and outside the Houses of Parliament. The Conservative Press 
jumped into the fray with all possible speed. Hilaire Belloc re- 
marked in the Commons on May \th: | | 

. — take one very typical Peer in the modern House of Lords-- 
Lord Northcliffe. I read all his daily papers, which ciroulate 
largely in London, and I find in them, without exception, the 
expression in one form or another, that it was the duty of that 
great body that he adorns to destroy this Budget. In the 
"Observer' he said it was a thing any second Chamber in Europe 
would do. Personally I, like the leader of the Nationalist 
party, hope they wili throw out the Budget; but. I do not think 
that they will commit such a colossal act. of folly. It will be 
so monstrous, and show such an inconceivable ignorance of the 
temper of the Constituencies, that not even an organised monop- 
oly of the London Press will make it possible. ... 

Belloc's hopes were to come true in November, but between 
the introduction of the Budget and then, the battle was to be waged 
from the public platform, in the press and in both Houses of Par lia- 
ment. A Budget League was formed by the Liberal Party to organize 
the fight throughout the country, while the Conservatives countered 
with a Budget Protest League. Lloyd George became the chief protag- 
onist for the Liberals on public platforms, and his Limehouse speech 
mentioned seoves? was typical of the oratory he employed in this 
campaign. 

As the debate wore on, it became more and more apparent that 
the real issue involved was the constitutional relations between the 
two Houses of Parliament. There was no question about the Commons 
eventually spproving the Budget, because of the overwhelming Liberal 
majority in that Chamber, but would the House of Lords carry out the 


threats that had appeared in the Unionist press and been spoken by 


12 
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Unionist pesra? 

Early in October there still remained great uncertainty as 
to what the Lords would do. ‘There was a small group of free trade 
Unionist peera who were definitely opposed to the rejection of the 
Budget. Lord Lytton, representing the viewpoint of this group, 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne on October 8th: 

In these circumstances, a general election immediately fol- 
lowing the rejection of the Budget would, beyond all doubt, be 
disastrous to the fortunes of the Unionist party. The Govern- 
ment would be returned with a sufficient majority to re-enact 
the Budget and to remain in offiee another five years. This 
would be bad enough, but it would be still worse if they ob~-_ 
_teined--as they must inevitably try to obtain--power to curtail 
the veto of the House of Lords. Their opportunity for mischief. 
would then be unlimited. 

This was a shrewd political analysis and an accurate fore- 
cast of events to come, but Lord Lytton did not speak for the 
majority of Unionist peers. ‘The leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne, had not yet made a final public pro- 
nouncement on his position, but he wrote to Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
early in October that: | 

Upon. the whole, although, as you truly say, no decision can 
be regarded.as final until the Bill actually comes up to the 
Lords, I am in favour of rejection, upon the broad ground that 
the Finance Bill is a new departure of the most dangerous kind, 
to which the House of Lords has no right to aasent until it la 
sure that H.M.G. have the support of the country.+2 

King Edward VII was aware of the possibility that the Lords 
might reject the Finance Bill, and after consulting with Asquith, 
he invited Balfour and Lansdowne to Buckingham Palace on October 
12th in hopes of arranging some sort of compromise. But as his 


blograyner records: 
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e o « here again the King's. intervention had little effect. _ 
The political difficulty caused the King an anxiety and irrita- 
tion which no matter of domestic policy had hitherto occasioned 
him. He found 12° comfort in the actions of any of the parties 
to the strife.J : * 

The final crisis was resched shortly after this conference 
between, the King and the leaders of the Opposition. On November \th, 
after forty-two days of debate, the Budget was carried through its 
Third Reading in the Commons with a large majority. The Irish 
Nationalists abstained from the final vote to show their dissatis- 
faction with the heavy new tax on alcoholic beverages, but their 
abstention did not endanger final passage. 

The Budget was now in the hands of the Lords, and on November 
10th, Lord Lansdowne announced that he would move the rejection of 
the Budget on its Second Reading in the Lords. His argument for 
this action was that he did net feel the Lords should pass such a 
measure until the country at large had had an opportunity to express 
its opinion in a general election. Thus it was, that on November 
' 30th, the Lords by an overwhelming vote of 350 to 75 rejected the 
Budget. The Prime Minister was quick to react to this rejection, 
and on December 2nd, he moved a resolution in the Gommons: 

That the action of the House of Lords in refusing to pass 
into lew the financial provision made by this House for the 
Service of the year is a breach of the Constitution and a 
usurpation of the rights of the Commons. ... we ask the House 
of Commons by this Resolution to-day, and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment we shall ask the constituencies of the country, to 
declare that the organ, the volce of the free people of this 
countrys, is to be found in the elective representatives of the 
nation. 

The “egolution was easily carried in the Cnahona and the 


following day Parliament was prorogued. On the 15th of December, 
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the King dissolved Parliament, and the Liberal Party had to prepare 
itself for the forthcoming general election. 

The election was to be fought primarily on the constitution- 
ality of the Lord's actions in rejecting the Budget. However, Liber 
als also pointed to the long list of other legislation that the 
Lords had seen fit to reject during the four year life of the Liber- 
al Government. It appeared to most Liberals that the House of Lords 
had adopted a principle of government that completely negated the 
concept of a representative, democratic State. 

As Sir Ivor Jennings puts it: 

« « « e the House of Lords have adopted the principle that 
its power was to be exercised only so as to secure that the. 
House of Commons was supported by the electorate. .. . But the 
history of its action from 1892 to 1895, and from 1906 to 1910, 
and its inaction when a Conservative Government was in power, 
can be brought into the principle only if it is assumed that 
everything which a Conservative Government proposed had the 
approval of the electorate and that very little which a Liberal 
Government proposed had that approval. The practical working of 
the principle, in other words, assumed that the electopate was 
always Conservative except at some general elections.+ 

This was an interpretation of the British Constitution which 
Liberals could not accept, and therefore, the Radicals were pleased 
with the rejection of the Budget, for it afforded them the opportu- 
nity to settle the controversy with the House of Lords, once and for 
all. The Lords had been baited and trapped by Lloyd George and his 
Radical supporters. The bills which they had rejected prior to the 
Budget, (Education, Licensing, Land Reform, Plural Voting, etc.), 
were of a character that failed to create wide public interest, and 
the Liberal Party was not willing to risk their large majority in 


the Commons on such uncertain causes. 


The rejection of the Budget, however, was an issue that 
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created wide public interest, and which the Liberal leadership felt 
the majority of the electorate would stand behind their attack on 
the Lords. If the Liberals were correct in their assumption that 
the electors would return them to office once again, on the basis 
of the Lords! veto of the Budget, the question still remained as to 
exactly how they would deal with the Lords. In December, 1909, the 
rumor became more persistent that if another Liberal Government was 
elected in the general election, it would ask King Edward to use his 
royal prerogative to create peers in order to secure a Liberal ma- 
jority in the Lords. It would then be impossible for the Upper 
Chamber to block the proposed curtailment of its powers. 

King Edward, desiring that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing in this matter, informed Asquith in the middle of December that 
he would not create such peers unless a Liberal Government proposed 
specific legislation to alter the powers of the Lords, and upon re- 
jection of this legislation by that Chamber, a second general elec- 
tion would be held to secure the approval of the electorate. ? This 
meant, of course, that even if the Liberal Party was successful at 
the polls in the January (1910) election, they would have to go to 
the country once again, if the Lords refused to agree to a curtail- 
ment of their powers. 

It was highly unlikely that the Lords would voluntarily con- 
sent to the restriction of their legislative power, so the Liberal 
Party would undoubtedly have to run the risks of two general elec- 
tions within a short space of time. How they fared in these elec- 
tions will be discussed in the following chapter. | 
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Labor Legislation of 1909 and the Osborne Judgement 

Late in 1905, a Royal Commission was established to consider 

the problem of rising unemployment in Great Britain due to the trade 
depression. Finally, after more than three years of investigation, 
the Commission submitted its report in February 1909. Ramsay Mec- 
Donald, later to become the first Labour Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, commenting on the Report in the Commons on May 19th, said: 

The Government year after year, ever since it came into 
office, has been dangling this Report before us, and telling us 
that as soon as it was presented we were to have legislation 
o « « « This Session is already mortgaged... . and I am 
afraid what has to be done will be put off till next year .. . «» 
In practically every respect the Minority Report supports the 
proposals that we have been making from time to time. Ip no: 
sense and in no important point is the Report new to us. 0 

MacDonald was quite accurate when he noted that the Labour 

Party had introduced bills during the past few sessions that closely 
paralleled the Report of the Royal Commission. However, the session 
was not as “mortgaged” as he thought, for Winston Churchill an- 
nounced in the course of the same debate that he intended to intro- 
duce a bill the following day to establish a national system of 
Labour Exchanges. And this legislation was to be just the first 
step in a larger scheme of unemployment insurance. Said the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade: 

« « e « that the Government are very anxious to associate 
with their scheme of labour exchanges a system of unemployment — 
insurance. If labour exchanges depend for their effective 
initiation or inauguration upon unemployment insurance being 
associated with them, it is equally true to say that no scheme 
of unemployment insurance can be worked except in conjunction 
with some apparatus for finding work and testing willingness to 
work, like labour exchanges.“~+ 


Churchill made it clear that once the Labour Exchanges had 
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been established, the Government would then move ahead with its un- 
employment insurance scheme. It is interesting to note that Great 
Britain at this time was enacting social insurance schemes that had 
been introduced by Bismarck in Germany some two decades before. C om 
pulsory health insurance had been introduced in Germany in 1883, 
followed by Workmen's Compensation laws in 1085. Disability end old 
age insurance followed these meaaures in 1891. A system of labor 
exchanges had also been established in Germany, and Winston Church- 
{11 was quite frank in admitting, toa large degree, the English 
eyiben goals Ge patterned after that of Germany. ° 

The basic principle underlying the Labour Exchange pi“ 
was the belief that if centralized facilities could be made avail- 
able where the unemployed workers and prospective employers could 
meet, then labor mobility would be enhanced and phenaioyment de- 
creased. This type of facility was particularly desirable in areas 
where a great deal of seasonal work was carried on. The Labour Ex- 
change Act, as finally adopted by Parliament, provided for the es- 
tablishment of some 225 labor exchanyes throughout Great Britain, 
and these axzehanges in turn were organized into ten districts. Each 
district was to have a central clearing house for information con- 
cerning the unemployed in that district, and at the apex of this 
system cnere was to be a central agency in London to coordinate the 
activities of the exchanges throughout the country.@3 A Labour | 


Party attempt to make the use of these exchanges compulsory for 
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employers was not acceptable to the Government. 

Any political favor that the Liberals had hoped to gain 
amongst working class voters by this legislation was lost to a large 
extent because of its timing. By the time the Labour Exchanges be- 
gan operations in January 1910, unemployment had dropped consider= 
ably from its 1908 peak. Although the labor exchanges would prove 
of great benefit to the workers in the long run, they had not been. 
established when they were needed most. Not only had the timing 
been wrong: £68 the Liberals to gain the greateat senate political 
benefit from the enactment of the bill, but the Labour Party could 
claim credit for having introduced a stronger bill one year earliest 
A Liberal candidate would have a difficult time convincing the 
voters of a working class constituency that this legislation was the 
brain-child of the Liberal Party. And he might be hard pressed to 
explain the reason for the delay in its passage. 

| Winston Churchill, who as President of the Board of Trade | 
had guided the Labour Exchanges Bill through the Commons, also was 
responsible for the Trade Boards Act.©? Explaining the principle of 

this bill to the Commons, he said in part: 

| The central principle of the Bill is the establishment of 
trade boards, who have a statutory duty to fix the minimum rate 
of wages. . . . We shall follow in their composition the prin- 
ciple of equal representation of employers and employed, with 
an element of impartial and enlightened officialism that is so 
widely seen in the social legislation of Germany. . . . The 


av 
will be set up in trades where at present organization has not 
been able to take root. 6 
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The trades which were to come under the regulation of the 
new trade boards were limited to chain-making; machine lace-making; 
ready-made and wholesale talloring; and the paper-box trade. All of 
these trades, except chain-making, were largely carried on with 
women laborers, and cf. these original trades covered by the Trade 
Boards Act, some 70% of the workers involved were women. Conditions 
of work, hours, and wages, were appalling in these trades,“! and 
bills to remedy these conditions had been introduced almost annually 
from 1900 on, but without official Government support in the Commons. 
The passage of this act marked the first time in modern Parliamen- 
tary history that the government of Great Britain had accepted the 
principle of established legal minimum wages. Again, as was the 
case with the Labour Exchanges Bill, the Labourites in the Commons 
accused the Government of being too timid in their approach to a 
pressing social problem. Undoubtedly there were a number of trades 
that could have been included under the coverage of this act, (the 
coverage of the act was to be increasingly extended within the next 
few years), and the failure to broaden the scope of the legislation 
from the outset, helped to strengthen the growing belief amongst 
workers and trade unionists that the Liberals were not the whole- 
hearted reformers they claimed to be. 

A third measure passed during this session, which was aimed 
at improving the living conditions for the working classes, was the 
Housing and Town Planning act.°9 It was hoped that this act would 
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solve the serious problem of inadequate housing for workers through 
a program of slum clearance and new construction. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and local units of government, were to be given much 
greater power to acquire land and condemn slum dwellings. New homes 
were to be built by local authorities, with financial assistance 
» from the national government, and there was to be a systematic plan- 
ning of towns. | 

The act, however, was so complicated, and its machinery s0 

cumbersome, that it was all but a complete failure. 

It made town planning schemes nominally possible, but 
planted such a hedge of deterrent regulations round them, that 
in ten years less than 10,000 acres were brought under planning 
. - e e This was almost a major disaster for England. For if, | 
as would otherwise have happened, a real national start had 
been made with town planning in 1909 or 1910. . . « the whole 
development would have proceeded on planned instead of planless 
lines. England to-day would be a different and a better 
country.<9 

The failure of this act, and in general, the failure of the 

Local Government Board to produce any significant reforms in this 
period, could be attributed to a large degree to John Burns. He 
lacked the initiative and ability possessed by Lloyd George and 

| Winston Churchill, and as a result, the Local Government Board from 
1906 to 191) produced little in the way of progressive legislative 
proposals. A Royal Commission appointed in 1905 to study the work- 
ing of the Poor Laws spent nearly four years on this task, and when 
their report was presented in 1909, the Local Government Board, un- 
der Burns leadership, did nothing to implement the recommended 


changes. This was a far cry from the John Burns who had been a 


leader in the London dock strikes of 1889. His failure at the Local 
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Government Board was perhaps the worst disappointment of the Liberal 
administration during the years 1906 to 191). “Not to worry Minis- 
ters in their Departments was his (Asquith's) general rule, and he 
resisted much pressure to disturb the ‘crusted Conservatism! which 
was alleged against John Burns in his conduct of the Local Govern- 


ment Board."2° 


The results of Asquith's general rule were unfor- 
tunate in this case, both for the Liberal Party and the nation. 

The legislative session of 1909 had been dominated by the 
Budget and its rejection by the House of Lords. But another event 
of this year was to prove of lasting importance to the trade unions, 
the Labour Party and the Liberal Party. This was the Osborne eee 
Osborne, a member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
sousne. en injunction against his own union to prevent it from Saue 
its funds for the support of political candidates of the Labour 
Party, or the payment of Labour M.P.'s from union funds. The case 
was first tried in July 1908, but the final appeal did not reach the 
Law Lords in the House of Lords until December 1909. Osborne was 
sustained in his contention that a trade union could not use its 
funds for political ends, which meant, of course, that the primary 
and essential source of Labour Party funds was swept away. 

Immediately following this decision, the Labour Party was 
forced to fight the General Election of January 1910, and although 
it was not foreseen at the time, they were going to be forced to 
fight a second election during this same year, under the adverse 
conditions of the Osborne decision. The bitterness engendered 


amongst trade unionista, as a result of this legal handicap, can be 


30 
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seen in a resolution adopted at the annual conference of the Labour 
Party in 1912. 

» « « until its reversal (Osborne Judgement) we advise all 
Trade Unions affiliated to our Party to defy the law, and in 
this way prove that we are determined to use our, funds according 
to the decision of the majority of our members. 

The only constitutional remedy available to the trade unions 
was the passage of an act in Parliament reversing the court's deci- 
gion, as had been the method followed in the Taff Vale case of 1901. 
Then, it had taken the unions five years before the Trade Disputes 
Act was enacted by Parliament, and in the process of securing this 
relief from a legal restriction, large numbers of trade unions had | 
affiliated themselves with the newly created Labour Party. What | 
courss would be followed in this new crisis, and what would be the 
consequences for those involved? 

Liberal politicians did not respond to the demands of the 
trade unionists for relief, as they had done in 1906 by passing the 
Trade Disputes Act. Though the case was originally heard in 1908, 
the Liberals were not to enact repealing legislation until 1913, in 
the form of the Trade Union Act of that year. This delay was to 
be one of the worst blunders made by the Liberal Government in the 
period under study, for as the Webbs point out: 

The refusal of the Liberal Government for four whole years 
to remedy this gross miscarriage of justice though conscious 
that it was not permanently defensible; and the unconcealed 
desire of the Libaral Party politicians to put the Labour Party 
out of action ag an independent political force, swung over to 


its side the great bulk of active Trade Unionists, including 
many, especially in Lancashire, who had hitherto counted to the 
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Conservative Party. 34 

This action by the trade unions meant the end of "Lib-Lab"- 
ism. As will be seen in the next chapter, a few "Lib-Labs" were re- 
turned to Parliament in the general elections of 1910, but their 
numbers became relatively insignificant. In 1908, the Miner's Fed- 
eration had approached the Labour Party with regard to affiliation, 
and in 1909, this union which had 1n the past sent most of the "Lib- 
Labs" to the Commons, joined forces with that party. Through this 
affiliation, the Labour Party secured its greatest increase in mem- 
bership for any single year, with the exception of the great influx 
of members in 1902-1903 following the Taff Vale decision. 

Failure to act effectively and speedily upon outstanding 
grievances of the trade unions, particularly in the Osborne case, 
and the unemployment crisis of 1908, had cost the Liberals the sup- 
port of their largest single ally in the trade union movement, the 
Miner's Federation. 2” Though this Liberal loss, and Labour gain, 
did not ensure the future prosperity of that latter party, it did 
indicate that the Liberal program had failed to halt the movement 
of trade unionists into the Labour Party. This movement was not 
completed as yet, and trade union leaders continued to have their 
doubts about independent political action, but would the Liberals do 
anything to curb their loss of support in the working classes? At 
the end of 1909, it did not seem likely that the Liberals could do 
much in the way of social reform until they had settled the contro- 
versy with the House of Lords over the Budget. And to accomplish 
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this, they first hed to win two general elections. Soeial reform 


must wait. Would the working classes wait on the Liberals? 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS AND TWO GENERAL ELECTIONS 


The General Election of January 1910 

When the polling of the British electorate was completed in 
the latter part of January 1910, the results were as follows:~ Liber 
als, 275 seats; Conservatives, 273; Irish Nationalists, 82; and 
Labour, )0 seats. * The Liberals could now form a Government only 
with the support of the Irish Nationalists. Once again, the "celtic 
fringe" held the fate of the Liberal Government in its hands, and if 
the Liberals desired to remain in office, they would undoubtedly 
have to do something about Irish Home khule. 

With the support of the Irish Nationalists and Labour Party, 
the Liberals would have a majority of lzl in the new House of Come 
mons. This contrasted with a purely Liberal majority of 129 over 
all other parties combined in the Commons after the 1906 election. 
While the Conservative Party had gained 116 more seats than it had 
held after the 1906 election, Liberals had lost 107 seats and the 
Labour Party seven. The gain shown by the Labour Party was due to 
the fact that seventeen members of the Miner's Federation, who had 
been returned in 1906 as "Lib-Labs", were returned as Labour members 
in January 1910 without Liberal opposition. 

Liberal strength in Scotland and Wales remained practically 
the same as it had been in 1906. Sixty-one of the 72 Scottish con- 
stituencies were won by Liberal and Labour candidates (gain of one 


seat), while 28 of the 30 seats in Wales were won by the same 
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parties.* In Ireland, only one Liberal won a seat as compared with 
two Liberal victories in 1906. 

It was in the counties and boroughs of England that the 
Liberals suffered the great loss of seats in this election. No 
fewer than 101 Liberals lost their seats in English counties and 
boroughs, while | "Lib-Labs" and 7 Labourites also lost their seats 
from these constituencies. With the ebbing of the Free Trade issue, 
the Liberals expected to lose a number of the county constituencies 
which had gone Liberal in 1906 because of the support given to Lib- 
erals by Conservative "Free Traders." But the Liberals not only 
lost 63 county seats, but 49 borough constituencies as well, incelud- 
ing 1) in London. This was a strong indication that the Liberals 
had failed to maintain the support of the electorate in these urban 
areas on the basis of their program of social reform. Out of 5.1 
million votes cast in England, the Liberals were only able to poll 
50,000 more popular votes than the Conservative Party. These fig- 
ures do not indicate substantial approbation of the Liberal Govern- 
ment's four years in office. 

The results of the election showed that "Lib-Lab"-ism was 
all but dead. Only seven members of the new House of Commons sat 
as "Lib-Labs", which contrasted sharply with the 29 "Lib-Labs® who 
had been elected in 1906. Withdrawal of the Miner's Federation sup- 
port of this Liberal-Labour electoral policy explains the sharp drop 
in "Lib-Lab" representation, and it was never again to reach the 
heights it had attained in 1906. owever: Liberal cooperation with 
Labour candidates had not yet ceased entirely. In fact, almost all 


“Pive seats in Wales, and two in Scotland were won by 
Labour Party candidates. 
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of the Labour candidates could thank the Liberal Party for their 
success in this general election. Of the )O victorious Labourites, 
including the 17 members of the Miner's Federation, not a single 
Liberal opposed them, and they had only to. fight a straight-forward 
contest with a Conservative opponent. But in 32 constituencies 
where the Labour candidate had to face both a Liberal and Conserva- 
tive opponent, every Labour candidate was defeated! Liberals won 
23 of these three-cornered contests. All eleven Socialist candi- 
dates were defeated in three-cornered contests, with the Liberals 
winning 10 of these seats. 

In twelve constituencies where Labourites were unopposed by 
Liberals, their margin of victory over their Conservative opponents 
was less than 2,000 votes, and in six instances the margin of vic- 
tory was by less than 1,000 votes. Had the Liberal Party chosen to 
contest all those constituencies in which Labour candidates appeared, 
Labour representation in the Commons would have been undoubtedly re- 
duced to a bare minimun. 

It must be remembered thet at this time there seemed to be 

hardly even the remotest prospect that Labour would form a 
government in the foreseeable future. The spectacular initial 
gains of 1906 had been succeeded by the disappointing results 
of the two elections of 1910; the party won not a single by- 
election between December 1910 and August 191); it suffered, 
indeed, several losses. Even to the far-sesing MacDonald it 
must have been doubtful whether the office of Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party opened up any very promising avenues 
to the Premiership.3 

How much more disappointing the election results of January 
1910 would have been for the Labour Party if they had not had Liber- 
al cooperation ! Left with a handful of M.P.'s, and crippled by 


the effects of the Osborne judgement, the Labour Party in all 
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likelihood would have been unable to recover from such a blow. Had 
the Liberals desired to crush the infant Labour Party, the two gen- 
eral elections of 1910 offered them the most propitious opportunity. 
In both elections, the Liberals did not choose to seize this golden 
opportunity. Why? . 

"Me Liberals were too much infuriated with the Lords to 
forgo the chance that now offered of getting even with them."4 Be- 
cause of this overwhelming desire to settle their long standing 
grievance against the Lords, Liberals were prepared to assist Labour 
candidates so that a minimum of seats would be lost in three-cornered 
conteats. Everything possible should be done to keep the Liberal 
and Labour vote from being split, for every single seat would be 
needed for the final assault on the House of Lords. ‘This policy of 
active cooperation with the Labour Party in the general election re- 
vealed the inconsistency of Liberal approach to this new party on 
its left. First they antagonized the trade unionists by procrasti- | 
nating on the reversal of the Osborne Judgement, and then they turn 
around and insure the continued life of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party by not opposing their candidates in the election, 

Despite the political werning signals that were flying, the 
Liberal leadership could not take their eyes off the Budget and the 
House of Lords. By the end of 1909, trade unions with a membership 
of one and a half million workers had affiliated with the Labour 
Party, and this movement had been punctuated by the recent affilia- 
tion of the Miner's Federation. Had not the time arrived for some | 


sort of decisive action on the part of the Liberal Party to cope with 
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this situation? By not taking action, the Liberals ran the risk of 
having to depend upon two independent political groups within the ~ 
Commons, 1.6., the Irish Nationalists and Labour Party, to keep them 
in office. If the Liberals had lost only 43 additional seats to the 
Conservatives in the election of January 1910, they would have then 
had to depend on both of thse aforementioned parties to keep them in 
office. Under such circumstances, the Liberals would not have been 
able to call their souls their own. 

It is evident that the Liberal leaders did not recognize in 
time the significance of the movement within the working classes 
away from the Liberal Party. While organization within the trade 
unions was moving rapidly forward, the Liberal Government had occu- 
pied itself with a policy of "filling up the cup" of the Lords, 1.0, 
introducing legislation which they knew the Lords would reject, thus 
hoping to arouse the country against the members of that chamber so 
that the Liberals could eventually destroy their veto power. This’ 
legislation, (Licensing pill, Plural voting bill, Education bill), 
could not be deemed to have wide national support, and ironically 
/ enough, the Budget of 1909 which became the Liberal's trump card, 
would have been defeated in the newly elected Commons if all parties 
concerned had voted solely on their attitude toward that fiscal 
measure. As noted ghoves? the Irish did not like certain portions 
of the Budget, and had not Home Rule been their primary objective, 
the Budget would have been rejected. 

The manner in which the Liberals provoked the House of Lords 
displayed a lack of political foresight. Had the Lords rejected 


some broad and sweeping piece of social legislation, the Liberals 
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might then have appealed to the country on the basis of a great 
"reforming" crusade. The Budget of 1909 provided no great revolu- 
tionary cause, as the results of the election reveal. And it must 
be remembered that the Liberal case against the Lords was further 
weakened by the fact that the Lords had passed most of the Liberal 
legislation dealing with the working classes, i.e., the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, Old Age Pensions, Coal Mines (Eight Hours) bill, Labour 
Exchanges and Trade Boards. Thus, the Liberals appeared to be en- 
gaged in a long drawn out dispute that, if the Liberals were victo- 
rious, would end with the passage Of legislation that was not con- 
cerned with the basic economic needs of the workers. Home ‘Rule for 
Ireland; Education bills; the Plural Vote; and Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales; did not put more bread and butter on the dinner 
table. 

When 1t came time for the final showdown with the House of 
Lords, the Liberal Party found itself with a cause that did not 
attract the overwhelming support of the workers.and; at the same 
time, left the Liberala little choice but to support Labour candi-~ 
dates for fear they might lose the battle with the Lords. The Liber 
als, in a sense, had led themselves up the garden path with respect 
to their policy, or lack of policy towards the Labour movement. ° 
They had allowed it to develop a dangerous degree of independence, 
and when the opportunity arose to curb this tendency, the Liberals 
were trapped in a position where they dared not act. Asquith, as 
well as the majority of his Cabinet, contrasted sharply, in their 
attitude and insight, when compared with Gladstone on the problems 
of the working classes. 


As long as Gladstone was active, the socialist efforts met 
with little success. Gladstone, on whose mind the social criti- 
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cism of the early ‘forties had left an indelible impression, 
never lost sight of organized Labour, and whenever he saw it 

moving towards class warfare and socialism he spared no effort 
to lead it back to peaceful waters. gtte was the most potent 
personal force of Liberal Labourism. | 
This! was not the character of Asquith. Lloyd George perhaps 
came closest to Gladstone in thia respect, but then he was not head 
of his party at this time, nor could he carry it alone. The lack 
of strong, imaginative leadership was soon to be demonstrated to an 
even greater extent during. the next four years of mounting crisia 
in the British Isles, 
With the election of January 1910 over, Asquith and his 
Cabinet had to decide on what their futura course should be with 
respect to the Budget of 1909 and the House of Lords. Their problems 
were now further complicated by the fact they now had to depend on 
the Irish Nationalists for their majority in the Commons. If the 
years 1906-1910 had been frustrating for the Liberal Party, they 
would soon be looked upon as happy days compared with the years 


1910-191). 


The Liberal Dilemma 


The political position of the new Liberal Government was 
confused and precarious during February and early March 1910. The 
situation, as it then existed, is well summarized by Sir Sidney Lee. 


Asquith was indeed in a 'very tight place.'. ... it was 
now evident that the attitude of the 82 Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers to the budget was cold and critical, if not actually hos- 
tile, and there was a good deal of anxiety, if not of mistrust, 
amongst the rank and file of the ytberal party as to the plans 
and intentions of the government. 
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The Nationalists lost no time in exerting pressure upon 
Asquith and his cabinet, since, as all parties knew, they held the 
fate of the Liberal Government in their hands. They had voted 
against the 1909 Budget on its Second Reading the previous year, be~ 
cause of their strong objection to the increased duty on spirits, - 
and they had abstained from voting on the Third Reading. Now they 
were -insa position to extract concessions from the Liberal Party, in 
return for their votes which would be needed to pass the Budget. 

And what did the irish Nationalists want most of all? Removal of 
the Lords’ veto power so the road could be cleared for a Home Rule 
bill. 

A. J. Balfour, in reply to the King's Speech, analyzed the 
Irish position exactly when he said: 

They abstained, and presumable will abstain again, from 
opposing a Budget of which they disapprove, because they think 
the interests of ireland in connection with Home Rule overrides 
the interests of Ireland in connection with finance; and they 
think they are more likely to gat Home Rule from a Government 

_ which can only be keph in office if a Budget of which the Irish 
disapprove is passed. 

But 1t was not Balfour's remarks that stirred the Commons on 
this first day of the debate on the King's Speech. The Prime Minis- 
ter, speaking immediately after Balfour, threw a great many of the 
Government's supporters into a state of consternation by hia remarks. 
It had bech assumed by most Liberals, and all of the Irish National- 
ists, that Asquith had aecured a guarantee from King Edward Vit that 
the Royal Prerogative would be used to create Peers, if the House of 
Lords refused to accept a restriction of their legislative powers. 


But, 08 noted in the last chapter, Asquith knew before the general 
election that the King insisted upon two general elections before he 
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would consent to such a use of the royal prerogative. 

A portion of Asquith's speech at the Albert Hall on December 
10th, 1909, had been interpreted by Liberals and Irish Nationalists 
alike, to mean that he had such a guarantee. Thus, when Asquith 
rose in the Commons on February 2lst, 1910, and said, "I tell the 
House quite frankly that I have received no such guarantee, and that 
I have asked for no such guarantee,’ the Government's supporters 
were stunned. John Redmond, leader of the largest group of Irish 
Nationalists, rose next, and confirmed Balfour's analysis of the 
Irish position. Home Rule was his sole purpose for sitting in the 
Commons, and now it appeared that the Government was going to push 
through the Budget before anything would be done to deal with the 
House of Lords. Redmond made it clear that the Irish would have 
none of the Budget, unless the Lords were taken care of first. 

| This then was the Liberal dilemma. If the Irish did not 
support the Budget, the Liberals would be forced out of office. 
- Asquith was. also under pressure from Radicals within his own party 
to settle the dispute with the House of Lords before repassing the 
Budget. And the issue was further complicated by the fact that a 
number of ministers felt that any measure restricting the veto pow- 
er of the Lords should also be accompanied by a reconstitution of 
the member ship of the Upper Chamber. 

These unfortunate circumstances necessarily led to procras~-. 
tination on the part of the Prime Minister, and the Opposition took 
every opportunity to embarrass him. For instance, on the 3rd of 


March, the following question was put to the Prime Minister: 
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Viscount Helmsley: Are we to understand that if the Resolu- 

tions sent up from this House fail to pass in another place, the 
circumstances contemplated by the Prime Minister will have 
arisen? 7 10 

The Prime Minister: We had better wait and see. 

The Prime Minister was forced to use this expression, "we 
had better wait and see" on a number of occasions, in reply to simi- 
lar questions, during these trying weeks, and this expression was to 
be used later in the First World War to attack Asquith's prosecution 
of that war. This period of waiting continued until March 29th, 
when Asquith finally introduced the Government's resolutions con- 
cerning the relations between the two Houses of Parliament. His in- 
tention was to pass theses three Resolutions through the Commons, and 
then embody them in a Parliament Bill. After this Parliament Bill 
had passed its First Reading, the Government would then proceed with 
the passage of the 1909-1910 Budget. 

In summary, the three Resolutions introduced by Asquith on 
March 29th were as follows:- 

1. The House of Lords was to be deprived of its power to re- 
ject or amend any money bill. This was to include all bills con- 
cerning the taxing, borrowing or expending of public funds, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was to decide whether or not a bill 
was a Money Bill. 

2. The House of Commons was to have the power to pass bills, 
other than money bills, over the Lord's veto, provided such bills 
were passed in three successive sessions and at least two years had 


elapsed between the first and third passage of such a bill. 
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3. The life of any Parliament was to be reduced from seven 
to five years. 

These Resolutions were quite similar to the proposal made 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on June 2th, 1907, when he moved a 
resolution in the Commons after the Lords had rejected several of 
the Government's major bllls. At that time, however, there had been 
no distinction made between money bills and other legislation. 

The debate on the Resolutions introduced by the Prime Minis- 
ter raged from March 29th to April llth. On that letter date, the 
House in successive divisions passed all of the resolutions, and 
immediately after their passage, the Parliament Bill was read for 
the first time. Following this First Reading, the Prime Minister 
made the Government's position on the bill quite clear when he said: 

If the Lords fail to accept our policy, or decline to con- 

sider it as it is formally presented to the House, we shali feel 
{t our duty immediately to tender advice to the Crown as to the 
steps which will have to be taken if that policy is to receive 
statutory effect in this Parliament. .. . Let me add this, that 
in no case will we recommend a dissolution except under such 
conditions as will secure that in the new Parliament the judge- 
ment of the people as expressed at the elections will be carried 
into law. 

It could be taken from the latter part of this statement, 
that Asquith was now prepared to ask the King to create Peers, if 
the Liberals were forced to fight another general election over the 
Parliament Bill. 

Having introduced the Parliament Bill, the Government next 
turned to the passage of the 1909-1910 Budget. Despite the Irish 
objections to the increased duties on liquor, the Budget was re- 


introduced on April 20th with no major alterations, and when the 
final vote was taken on the 26th of April, the majority of Irish 
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Nationalists voted for the Budget. The House of Lords approved the 
Budget without a division on April 28th, giving the bill its First, 
Second and Third Readings all on the same day. Lord Lansdowne, who 
was now willing to accept the Budget, vigorously attacked the Govern 
ment's relations with the Irish Naticnalists, saying: 

I am quite willing to assume that there was no bargain. If 
it was not a bargain it was a capitulation--a capitulation at 
the bidding of a faction to whom you have promised, or to.whom 
it has been intimated, that you are ready to overturn the 
Constitution by unconstitutional means, without having in your 
minds the smallest idea of that which you intend to put in ita 
place. 

The unconstitutional means that Lansdowne spoke of, or at 
least what he considered to be unconstitutional, was the threat to 
create enough peers to push through the Parliament Bill, Lord Lans- 
downe, although never a whole-hearted supporter of schemes to reform 
the House of Lords, was now to argue that no change should be made 
affecting the powers of the Upper Chamber, unless simultaneous con- 
sideration was given to the problem of its composition. To appre- 
ciate the tactical maneuvering that was to occur in 1910, it is 


necessary to trace briefly the more recent attempts of the House of 


Lords to reform itself. 


Attempts of Self Reform by the House of Lords 
On several occasions, prior to the formation of the Liberal 
Government in 1906, there had been suggested reforms of the House of 
Lords, in order to make that chamber a more democratic and represen- 
tative body. But the most serious attempts at reform, even though 
they were half-hearted, came in 1907 and 1908. In the former year, 
Lord Newton introduced a bill in the Lords that would have reduced 
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the number of hereditary peers and given a greater equality of rep- 
resentation to the major political parties and minority groups. The 
bill failed to pass as might be expected, but it was decided to set 
up a Select Committee, headed by Lord Rosebery, to consider the prob- 
lem. This committee sat for over a year, and finally in December 
1908, it submitted a report that was not substantially different in 
content from Lord Newton's bill. No further action was taken on 
this report, and there the matter rested until the Parliamentary 
session of 1910. With the threat of the Parliament Bill hanging 
over their heads, the Lords once more made a stab at finding some 
common ground of agreement upon which the House of Lords could be 
reformed. 

_ Lord Rosebery, who twenty-two years before had introduced a 
resolution calling for reform of the Upper Chamber, once again led 
the way by introducing three resolutions on March ljth, 1910. They 
were as follows: 

l. That a strong and efficient Second Chamber is not merely 
an integral part of the British Constitution, but is necessary 
to the well-being of the State and to the balance of Parliament. 

2. That such a Chamber can best be obtained by the reform 
and reconstitution of the House of Lords. 

3. That a necessary preliminary of such reform and reconsti- 
tution is the acceptance of the principle that the possession 
of a Peerage should no longer of itself give the right to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords. 

All three of these resolutions received the approval of the 

House of Lords within eight days, and only the third resolution came 
to a vote, when seventeen die-hards insisted on voting against the > 
resolution. But this action on the part of the Lords was like 

"closing the barn doors after the horse had been stolen." The Lib- 


eral Cabinet was determined that their plans to curtail the Lords!’ 
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powers, through the Parliament Bill, should not become tangled up 
in the issue of the composition of the House of Lords. 

Thus it was, that when the Commons adjourned for its spring 
recess late in April, the stage was set for the final showdown with 
the House of Lords. The Budget had been passed and the Parliament 
Bill given its First Reading. All that remained to be done was the 
passage of the bill through its Second and Third Readings, and then 
its fate would be in the hands of the Lords. If they rejected it, 
the Prime Minister would advise the King to dissolve Parliament, 
and it would then depend upon the electorate as to what the fate of 
the Parliament Bill was to be. 

This state of affairs was completely disrupted when, on May 
6th, King Edward VII died suddenly. Asquith, who at the time of the 
King's death was vacationing abroad, wrote of his reaction to this 
startling news: 

I felt bewildered and indeed stunned. At a most anxious 
moment in the fortunes of the State, we had lost, without warn- 
ing or preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained 
sagacity, equitable judgement, and unvarying consideration, 
counted for so much... - His successor, with all his fine and... 
engaging qualities, was without political experience. We were 
nearing the verge of a crisis almost without example in oyr 
constitutional history. What was the right thing to dort 

Under these circumstances, Asquith and his Cabinet decided 
that the "right thing to do" was to attempt to reach an agreement 
with the Opposition leaders by way of a conference. From June until 


early in November, the leaders of both major political parties were 


to be preoccupied in the discussions of this conference. 
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The Constitutional Conference of 1910 
The Government was represented at these conferences by the 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, Augustine Birrell and Lord Crewe, 
while the Opposition leaders present were A. J. Balfour, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cawdor. The conferees, holding 
intermittent sessions for a period of five months, agreed at the 
outset to discuss all aspects of this problem, including the compos- 
ition of the House of Lords. What in reality this conference was. 
attempting to do, was to give Great Britain a written Constitution, 
by giving the powers and relationships between the two Houses of 
Parliament a statutory basis.- 
Lord Lansdowne fully appreciated the difficulty of the task 
which the conference set out to accomplish. 
The fact is that the difficulty of forming a complete cate- 
logue of constitutional questions, in a country without a 
written Constitution, is enormous, and, for that reason, anal~ 
ogies taken from the Constitutions of other countries are not 
really helpful. I therefore disbelieve in the possibility of 
setting up in this country a complete arrangement on the Contin- 
ental model for safeguarding us from ‘organic! changes, .and the 
attempt to set up such safeguards woure fetter Parliament in a 
manner which it would probably resent. 6 7 | 
Although this pessimistic attitude prevailed generally 
amongst the Unionist members of the conference, there were some 
points upon which some agreement was possible. Both sides were able 
to agree that Money Bills should not be subject to the Lords’ veto, 
but the Conservatives insisted that the definition of Money Bills 
be severely restricted. The real stumbling block, however, was the 


further insistence of the Conservatives that there should be an 
additional dichotomy of legislation, other than Money Bills, into 
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“ordinary” and “constitutional” categories. The Conservative lead- 
ers wanted such a dichotomy so that such "constitutional" changes 
as Home Rule would receive special treatment. A. J. Balfour proposed 
that if such a measure was twice rejected by the House of Lords, it 
would then be decided by a plebiscite. | 

Such a scheme was unacceptable to the Liberals, for the 
adoption of such a procedure would mean a long delay, perhaps an 
indefinite delay, in securing Home Rule for Ireland. The ma jority 
of the rank end file in the Liberal Party would not accept a com- 
promise of this character, and the Irish Nationalists would have 
undoubtedly brought the Government down if it agreed to this pro- 
posal, The most that Asquith scui8 offer in the way of a compro-= 
mise was that if a Home Rule Bill was rejected by the Lords, there 
should be a General Election, and if a Liberal Government was re- 
turned, the bill would then be treated as "ordinary" legislation. 

The conference had agreed in principle that disputes over 
"ordinary" legislation should be settled by a joint-sitting of the 
Commons and Lords, after a bill had failed to pass in two successive 
sessions, therefore Asquith's compromise proposal closely paralleled 
the provisions of the Parliament Bill. The joint sessions of: the 
two Houses was a new feature, but no bill could be rejected more 
than three times by the House of Lords. Balfour and his colleagues, 
however, could not accept this attempted compromise of. Asquith. 

The conference foundered on the “constitutional” issue, and 
it was apparent to all concerned that Home Rule for Ireland was at 
the bottom of all these negotiations. In his Memories and Reflec- 
tions, Asquith writes: 


The conference held its last sitting on November 10, by 
which time it had unfortunately become clear to all its members 
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that there was no hope that it could arrive at an agreed settle- 
ment. . . . the conditions were not propitious. - Party feeling - 
was running very high, and the ardent spirits among the rank 
and file on both sides viewed with a certain amount of restless- 
ness, if not of suspicion, what they feared might turn out to 
be a process of bargaining and compromise carried on behind the 
closed doors of a camarilla.4f 

With the breakdown of the conference, there was only one 
course left open for the Prime Minister to follow. He had to ask 
the King to dissolve Parliament, making sure beforehand, that King 
George VY would use his Royal Prerogative to create peers if a new 
Liberal Government required them ‘to overcome the Lords! resistance | 
to the Parliament Bill. Asquith received the King's assent to this 
plan on November l6th, after he had agreed to the King's wish that 
the Parliament Bill should be submitted to the House of Lords before 
Parliament was prorogued on November 28th. 

Accordingly, the Parliament Bill was given its First Reading 
on the 16th of November in the House of Lords, and on the 2lst, Lord 
Crewe moved the Second Reading of the bill for the Government. It 
was at this point that Lord Lansdowne intervened to propose alterna- 
tive resolutions for the Opposition. His resolutions were nothing 
more than a restatement of the position taken by the Conservatives 
in the Constitutional Conferences, including the use of the referen-. 
dum or plebiscite to decide serious constitutional issues. Lord 
Crewe, for the Government, pointed out the dangers and difficulties 
of the referendun. 

The real difficulty of the Referendum,. . .. is that many 

people will regard it, if it is to be treated as a subject of 
frequent or general resort, as something like the negation of 


our system of representative government. .. . It would be a 
grievous thing if members of the House of Commons were to feel 
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that 1t did not matter much what they did or in what form they 
legislated because the whojg ‘thing had got to go to the country 
in the form of Referendum. | 

Such arguments as these fell on deaf ears, for Lord Lans- | 
downe was determined to push his resolutions through so they might 
be used as campaign material for the Unionists in the forthe oming 
general election. The resolutions were agreed to on November 2lth 
without a division, for the supporters of the Government in the 
House of Lords realized that a division of the House at this stage 
was a mere waste of time. 

Having fulfilled the King's wish that the Parliament Bill 
should be debated in the Lords before the dissolution, the Houses 
of Parliament were prorogued on November 28th, and the political 


parties entered the second general election of 1910 commencing on 


December 2nd. 


Other Legislation of 1910, and the December 
General Election 

The King's Speech in February 1910 had made no mention of 
any legislation other than that relating to finance and the rela- 
tions between the Commons and Lords. As a result, there was very 
little domestic legislation other than the Parliament Bill, and the 
passage of the Budgets for 1909-1910 and 1910-1911. Of other legis- 
dation, only one or two are worth noting, and even these measures 
were of a minor character. A Small Holdings bill was enacted to 
supplement the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908. Tenants 
who were forced to move off lands acquired by local government 


councils under the 1908 act, were to receive compensation under this 


’ 
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1910 statute for any financial losses they might suffer as the re- 
sult of such eviction. The Mines Accidents (Rescue and Aid) Bill 
of this session empowered the Secretary of State for the Home Office 
to compel mine owners to provide adequate rescue machinery and 
trained anual to cope with mine disasters. There was relatively 
little else in the way of important social legislation in this ses- 
sion. 

Lloyd George presented his Budget Statement for 1910-1911 
on June 30th, and there was nothing in it to startle the Commons as 
‘his Budget of the previous year had.done. He did indicate, however, 
that in the following year, the Government hoped to be able to in- 
troduce their national scheme of insurance against unemployment and 
sickness. The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that some 13 
million workers would be covered for sickness and disability, and 
that 24% million workers would be covered under the unemployment 
provisions of the act. 

The cost of armaments was increasing rapidly, and the Army 
and Navy Estimates dominated the Budget for 1910-1911. The Navy 
Estimate for the next fiscal year was increased to 10 million pounda, 
and this coupled with an expenditure of 27 millions on the Army, 
accounted for nearly 41% of the expenditures for the forthcoming 
year. Said one Opposition member of this Budget: 

Wheat the Budget really proves conclusively is that the Free 

Trade system, when it is not wedded to Socialism, is absolutely 
bankrupt. The party opposite got into power on the cry of re- 
pelacanar pian apre pte eis they have been piling up expendi- 

The latter part of this statement was undoubtedly correct 
with respect to the first two Budgets of Lloyd George. Retrenchment 
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was impossible in the area of national defense after 1909 because 
the German armament program threatened English security. The only 
area in which the Liberal Government could have cut governmental 
expenditures, would have been in that of social reforms, such as Old 
Age Pensions. Such a solution to the rising costs of government was 
not acceptable to the Radicals, who had waited so long for the op- 
portunity to carry out such reforms. Thus, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had no alternative but to find the revenue to cover the 
increased expenditures, and hope that in the not too distant future, 
the armaments race would subside. 

The second General Election of 1910 began on December 2nd. 
When the results were in, the Liberals and Conservatives had exactly 
the same number of seats in the House of Commons, 272 apiece:<° 
This represented a loss of three seats for the Liberals, and one for 
the Conservatives, while the Irish Nationalists and Labour Party 
each gained two seats apiece, having 8 and 2 seats respectively. 
Thus, all told, only four seats changed hands amongst the four 
parties between the January and December general elections. 

There were some further interesting results to be gleaned 
from the returns of the December election. In 1910, approximately 
7«7 million adult malea were entitled to the franchise in Great 
Britain. In the January general election of this year, slightly 
more than 6.6 million votes were cast, but in December, orily 6.2 
million voters exercised their right to the franchise. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 00,000 votes cast, and indicates that the elec- 
torate was tiring of the dispute between the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment. In England proper, the Liberal majority of 51,000 popular 
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votes gained in January wag turned into a Conservative majority of 
25,000 votes in December. Liberal majorities in Wales and Scotland 
were large enough to give the Liberal Party an overall majority of 
150,000 popular votes, but this was a reduction of 136,000 over the 
Liberal majority in January. This could not be considered a re- 
sounding vote of confidence. 

As in January, the Labour Party benefited from the benevo- 
lent attitude of the Liberal Party. Because of the financial diffi- 
culties created by the Osborne Judgement, only 62 Labour candidates 
were put into the field, with 2 of them winning seats. Of the 2 
victors, three were completely unopposed, and the remaining 39 had 
Only to face Conservative opponents. In 12 constituencies where the 
Labour candidate faced both a Liberal and Conservative opponent, 
every single Labourite was defeated, and in 11 of these l2 instances, 
the Liberal was victorious. Four Soclalists were also defeated in 
three-cornered battles, and in each case a Liberal won. Once again, 
17 of the Labour members returned were members of the Miner's Feder- 
ation. 

It is interesting to note that after this general election, 
the Liberal Party opposed all Labour and Socialist candidates in the 
by-elections from 1911 until the outbreak of the First World War in 
August 1914. The Labour Party fought 1) by-elections in this period 
and lost every single contest, with Liberals winning 8 of these 
seats and 6 going to the Conservatives because of the split Liberal- 
Labour vote. Six Socialists fought by-elections during this period 
and lost in every instance, with Liberals winning five of these 
seats and losing one because of the split vote. In two of these by- | 


elections, Liberals opposed members of the Miner's Federation for 
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the first time, marking the final end of "Lib-Lab"-ism. 

But the adoption of this aggressive policy by the Liberals 
towards Labour candidates came too late. In all of the aforemen- 
tioned by-elections, only three seats which had actually been held 
by the Labour Party were lost, reducing that party to 39 M.F.'s at 
the outbreak of the war. The Liberals had missed their best oppor- 
tunity to shatter Labour representation, i.e., in the general elec- 
tions of 1910, and the opportunity was never to return again. Deter- 
mined to crush the Lords, once and for all, it did not occur to the 
Liberals that at relatively little risk they might rid themselves of 
the problem of contending with a party on their Left. The Liberals 


had lost their sense of political balance. 


Growth of Labour Unrest 
While Parliament had been engaged in settling the Budget 
issue and preparing for the final act of the struggle between the 
Commons and the Lords, there was a stirring amongst the working 
Classes. Philip Snowden, Labour M.P., and later to become the first 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, summed up the situation as 
follows: 


The year 1910 has been an exceedingly trying time for all 
who have had any responsibility for the management of trade 
unions and the direction of the Labour movement. ... In 1910-- 
a year of record trade--wages remained practically stationary. 
The cost of living increases, and the working people's desires 
rightly grow. But with stationary wages, the real condition of 
the workers is one of diminishing power to satisfy desires. ... 
With the spread of education, with the display of wealth and 
luxury by the rich, it is certain that the workers will not be 
content. . . . If employers and politicians are so unwise as to 
ignore the demands of Labour, then what might be done by safes 
and constitutional methods will, by great suffering and loss, be 
accomplished by industrial strife. .. . The year upon which we 
have just entered (1911) is likely to be a momentous one for 
Labour. There is trouble brewing in a number of trades which 
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may break out into open hostilities. Labour has become aggres- 
sive, ang is not merely opposing attack, but is determined upon 
advance.“ 

How prophetic these words were to be! The number of workers 
involved in strikes in 1910 was nearly double that for the previous 
year,@* and this was to be just the beginnings of the labour unrest. 
Table 1 below indicates-.the rapid rise in the number of persons in- 


volved in strikes during the next few years. 


TABLE 1+# 
No, of Persons Affected |Duration in Days 
Disputes a | 


Average of 


221,058 


1901-1910 463 4.258859 
1911 903 961,980 10,319,591 
1912 621 1,437,032 40,346,400 


#Source: George Herbert Perris, The Industrial History of 
Modern England (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 191), 
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The rapid rise in the number of industrial disputes, between 
1910 and 191), demonstrates the failure of the Liberal Government in 
these years in coping with the economic problems of the working 
classes. As a result of this failure, the Liberal Party was destined 
to lose the support of this class in English society, and with the 
loss of this support the party was headed for political impotency: 
Therefore, before turning to the remaining portions of the Liberal’s 


legislative program in these pre-World War I years, let us examine 


el niitp Snowden, An Autobiography (London: Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, 193). 


ee por yearly figures on workers involved in strikes from 
1904 to 1910 see Report on Strikes and Lock-OGuts. Board of Trade 
(Labour Department), 1911, pp.2-l. 
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the causes underlying the industrial turmoil that was about to break 
out in full: fury. 

The primary cause, but not the sole cause, for the great 
outbreak of industrial strikes was the worker's dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing wage level. Strikes were also called for union rec~’ 
ognition, shorter hours or improved working conditions, but basi- 
cally low wages provided the background for most of the disputes. 
Said Lloyd George in the House of Commons: 

A man who enjoys an income of over 3 pounds a week need not 
stint himself and his family of reasonable food or clothing or 
shelter. . . . The figure which the experience of seventy years 
has sanctified ag being that which divides sufficiency from 
gentility is from 150 to 160 pounds a year.¢ 

Where did the average wage earner fall under Lloyd George's 

classifications? Most of them fell far below the 3 pounds weekly 
mentioned by Lloyd George in the speech to the House of Commons. 
L. G. Chiozza-Money estimated that in 1908, out of an annual netion- 
al income of 1,8 million pounds, 1.) million "rich" persons en- | 
joyed 634 million pounds of the national income; 4.1 "comfortable" 
persons enjoyed 275 million pounds; while some 39 million "poor" 
persons had to share 935 million pounds .@4 This meant that approx- 
imatelyrone hart of the national income went to only 5.5 million 
persons, while the other half of the national income was shared by 
39 million~ persons. 

Professor A. L. Bowley broke the wage earners in this lower 


income group into the following categories based on shillings earned 


per week. 
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TABLE ct 
WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN 1910 


Under 15s. 320,000 

15s. to 20s. 640,000 8 

20s. to 25s. 1,600,000 20 

258. to 30s. 1,680,000 2i 

30s. to 35s. 1,680,000 21 

358. to Os. 1,040,000 13 

Os. to \Ss. 560,000 7 

Over Ss. 480,000 6 

#Source: A. L. Bowley, The Chan e in the Distribution 

of the National Income 1880-1913 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1920). 


It can be seen from the above table that 87% of these wage 
earners were receiving 2 pounds or less a week, a pound under what 7 
‘Lloyd George had called the dividing line between sufficiency and 
gentility. Unfortunately for the wage earner, there did not seem 
to be any prospect of immediate improvement. 

During the decade 1900-1910, (Index year 1900=100), money 
wages had been increased only two-tenths of one percent, while dur- 
ing the same decade the purchasing power of the pound had dropped by 
nearly 9%.°9 The real wages of the worker were dropping, and during 
a period of greatly expanded foreign trade to boot! With the excep- 
tions of 1901 and 1908, the decade 1900-1910 was a period of growing 


prosperity for British exporters. Exports rose in value from 35) 


2oRor statistics dealing with real and money wages, purchas- 
ing power of the pound, etc., see Abstract of Labour Statistics, — 
Board of Trade (Labour Department) Fifteenth Abstract of Labour 
Statistics in the United Kingdom, 19le. 
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million pounds in 1900 to 53h millions in 1910.7° This prosperity 
was to continue down to the outbreak of war in 191), but the wage 
earner was stili to find that his slight increases in earnings did 
not keep pace with the rise in ere of commodities he needed. 
This problem became the dominant concern of the workers in the ysars 
immediately preceding the- First World War. 

And what had the Liberal Government done between 1906 and 
the end of 1910 to raise the standard of living for these workers? 
Looking back over. the legislation of this period there is but one 
measure which directly attempted to raise the wage scale, i.e., the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909. And this act was restricted to cover only 
the lowliest of wage earners in the so-called "sweated" industries. 
All of the other Liberal legislation of this period, Old Age Pensiaw 
Labour Exchanges, Coal Mines (Eight Hour) Act, and Trade Disputes 
Act, did not alter the purchasing power of the workers. And as will 
be seen in the chapters which follow on the ¢lésing perioa of thia 
last Liberal Government, little else was done by the Liberals to 
alter the distribution of wealth and improve the lot of the workers. 

Professor Marriott writes of this period: 

ecoese the wage-earner could not but contrast his status as a 

citizen with his status as a workman. The contrast generated 
that spirit of unrest which issued in industrial strife. The 
solution could not, at the moment, be found, nor even sought. 
Before the clash of interests could be reconciled the whole 
world -was involved in the clash of arms. 

It might be added, that this spirit of unrest amongst the 
workers, along with the Liberal debacle in Ireland, shattered the 
political effectiveness of that party. 


Cycarly export figures from 185) through 1912 can be found 
in George Herbert Perris, The Industrial History of Modern England 
(London t Regen Paul, Trench, Trubner o. Ltd., I91h), pp.573-574 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PARLIAMENT BILL AND SOCIAL REFORK 


Final Passage of the Parliament Bill 

The Parliament Bill was naturally the first order of busi- 
ness for the new Parliament that sat for the first time on January 
31st, 1911. The other major piece of legislation mentioned in the 
King's Speech was the National Insurance Act, but before any action 
could be, taken on the really controversial measures, such as Home 
Rule and Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, it would be neces- 
gary to pass the Parliament Bill. 

Asquith quickly moved the First and Second Readings of the. 
bill late in February. The Opposition, during the debate on the 
bill's Second Reading, atressed the coercion being used by the Irish 
to force the Government to push through this measure without regard 
for the English Constitution. Said Balfour: 

I want a Second Chamber. The Government also wants a Second 
Chamber. We are in happy agreement about that. .. . We cannot 
trust them (the Government) because they are not approaching 
this question as they would approach it were they an independent 
party. They are approaching it becayse they are coerced by 
their alliance with the Irish party.- 

This kind of attack was to be used repeatedly by the Opposi- 
tion during the months to follow, and on frequent occasions, Union- 
ists were to disrupt debate in the Commons by calling for "Redmond." 
But this argument, as valid as it might have been, could not prevent 
the passage of the Second Reading on March 2nd, with a Government 
ma jority of 121 votes. The bill was in committee from that date 
until the 10th of May, and in this interval, Lord Lansdowne and his 


Conservative colleagues came up with a scheme which they hoped would | 
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change the whole complexion of the issue. 

What Lord Lansdowne had in mind can be seen from his notes 
on a conversation he had with the King on January 27, 1911. He 
wrote: 

It might, however, happen that, as the situation developed, 
the issue might undergo a change. For example, supposing an 
amendment to be carried for the purpose of safeguarding the 
Constitution against a violent change during the time which, 
if the Bill became law, would pass before a reformed House of 
Lords could be called into existence, a new issue of the kind 
which I contemplated might arise. . 

It is apparent, that at this stage, the Opposition was 
grasping at any straw that might save the House of Lords from the 
Parliament Bill, Lansdowne still felt that there was a slim possi- 
bility of blocking the Parliament Bill, if a serious attempt was 
made to change the composition of the House of Lords. The Preamble 
to the Parliament Bill, which had been inserted by the Liberal Cab- 
inet to pacify those of its members who desired a complete reform 
of the Upper Chamber, led some Conservatives to believe that there 
was still some hope of appealing to the moderate section of the 
Liberal Party for modification of the Parliament Bill. The Preamble 
read: 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for 

regulating the relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 

| And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a 
popular instead of hereditary basis, but such siege: hens can- 
not be immediately brought into operation: ... . 

The Unionists, led by Balfour and Lansdowne, wanted to know, 
why, if the Liberals were at all serious about reforming the Lords, 


such reform could not be considered along with the Parliament Bill. 
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In order to give some concrete meaning to their protestations, Lord 
Lansdowne introduced a bill on May 8th for the reconstitution of the 
Lords. 

His bill proposed to limit the House of Lords to 350 members 
Of this number, 100 were to be hereditary peers, elected by the en- 
tire body of hereditary peers, but they were to have special quali- 
fications other than just their peerages. Those eligible for elec- 
tion were to have distinguished themselves in the civil service, 
army, navy, diplomatic service, the Commons or in local government. 
These elected peers would sit for twelve years, with a provision 
for a rotation of one-quarter of their numbers every three years. 
Re-election was possible, and provision would be made for minority 
representation. . 

The second major group in the reconstituted House of Lords 
was to be composed of 120 members chosen through electoral colleges. 
These colleges would consist of the members sitting in the Commons, 
and those they elected would have terms of twelve years. Once 
again, provision was to be made for proportional representation. 

The last major group would consist of 100 members appointed by the 
Crown for a term of twelve years. This group would be apportioned 
according to the strength of the various parties in the Commons. 
Lastly, there were to be sixteen Lew Lords and seven Lords Spiritual, 
and the Princes of the Blood Royal would continue to have the right 
to sit in the House of Lords. 

| These were the major provisions of the bill which the Con- 
servative Lords thought might possibly deter the Government from 
forcing the Parliament Bill through without amending its drastic 


provisions. However, any faint hope that the Unionists had had in 
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this respect were dashed when Lord Morley replied to Lord Lans- 
downe's introduetion of this measure 3 
The noble Marquess's Bill may or may not be a good Bill; an 
adequate and sufficient Bill in itself and on its own merits. 
It may or may not prove to be a possible supplement or comple~ 
ment to the Parliament Bill, but there is one thing which it 
cannot be, It cannot be a substitute or an alternative for the 
Parliament Bill. | 
Despite this warning from Viscount Morley, the Lords pro- 
ceeded to pass the bill through its First and Second Readings with- 
out a division. But by the time Lord Lansdowne's bill had passed 
its Second Reading on May 22nd, the Parliament Bill had been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords. It came up for its Second Reading 
the day after the Lords had approved Lansdowne's reform. Lord Lans- 
downe made it clear that, although the Opposition was: prepared to | 
vote for the passage of the bill on its Second Reading, they of 
course felt free to offer amendments during the committee stage that 
followed. | 
The Unionist leadership, by May 29th, the date on which they 
passed the Parliament Bill through its Second Reading without a di- 
vision, had given up the idea of pressing for further consideration 
of Lord Lansdowne's reconstitution bill. Their plan now was to 
amend the bill, despite further warnings from Viscount Morley that 
any damaging amendments would be unacceptable to the Government. 
The committee stage was not reached until the 28th of June, for the 
House adjourned from the 2nd to the 26th for the coronation of 
George V. When the committee stage was reached at the end of June, 


the Conservative peers greatly changed the character of the Parlia~ 


ment Bill by their amendments. 
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The most drastic of these amendments was that of Lord Lans- 
downe, approved by the Lords on July 5th. Under this amendment, 
any bill that affected the existence of the Crown or the Protestant 
succession, or which sought to establish a National Legislative 
Assembly in Ireland, Seotiend. Wales or England, would have to be — 
submitted to a national referendum. Such an amendment was clearly 
unacceptable to the Liberal Government, and Asquith informed the 
King on July lth that the Commons would be forced to reject the 
amendments of the Lords en bloc. The King gave his final assent to 
the creation of peers if the Commons was forced to take this action. 

On July 20th, the Teeds passed the Parliament Bill through 
its Third Reading, as amended, and sent it back to the House of 
Commons. The very same day, Asquith wrote to Balfour and Lansdowne 
informing them that he could not accept the amendments of the House 
of Lords, and that the King had given his consent to the creation of 
peers. The bill would be sent back to the Upper Chamber, and the 
decision as to whether or not the peers would be created would rest 
in the hands of the Conservative members of the House of Lords. 

The pace of events now began to move more rapidly as the 
issue came to a head. After receiving Asquith's letter, Lord Lans- 
downe called a meeting of Unionist peers at Lansdowne House on July 
2lst. The majority of the peers at this meeting supported the view 
expressed by Lord Lansdowne, namely, that the lesser of two evils | 
was to accept the Parliament Bill rather than face the creation of 
some 500 new peers. But a substantial group present, including Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne and Lord Balcarres, were for 
fighting to the bitter end. They were supported in this resistance 
by Austen Chamberlain, F. &. Smith, George Wyndham, Sir Edward Car- 


son and other leading Conservatives in the House of Commons. 
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A. J. Balfour was in substantial agreement with Lord Lans- 
‘downe at this juncture. He wrote on July e2nd: 

Put briefly, the position is as follows. I regard the pol- 
icy which its advocates call ‘fighting to the last’ as essen- 
tially theatrical, though not on that account necessarily wrong. 
It does nothing, it can do nothing; it is not even intended to 
do anything, except advertise the situation. 

Despite the unanimity of the Unionist leaders, a large num- 
ber of the rank and fille were prepared to obstruct the Government by 
any means possible. As a result of this attitude, the House of Com- 
mons was to have one of the most disorderly sessions in modern 
Parliamentary history. 

When the Prime Minister rose to address the Commons on July 
24th, with respect to the Lords' amendments to the Parliament Bill, 
he was greeted with crys of "traitor" from the Opposition benches. 
The Opposition, led by F. E. Smith and Lord Hugh Cecil, threw the 
House into turmoll by their incessant interruption of Asquith's 
speech. The noise was so great that his words were inaudible, and. 
despite the repeated warnings of the Speaker, the Prime Minister was 
finally forced to sit down. The disturbance became so great, that 
' the Speaker finally invoked Standing Order 21 which empowered him to 
adjourn the House in cases of grave disorder without the Question 
being pute” | 

Though Asquith's speech was inaudible to the members in the 
Commons, the speech was printed in the newspapers on the following 
day. In it, the Prime Minister rejected all of those amendments of 
the Lords that seriously changed the character of the bill, and he 


also cited the constitutional precedent for his actions. He said 
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in pert: © 

We cannot doubt then, Sir, that the advice we have rendered 

to the Crown--and which the Crown has accepted--is warranted by 
the constitutional principle, and that we are following in ~ 
spirit and almost to the letter the precedent set by the great 
Whig statesman of' 1832.7 

This referred to Lord Grey's securing a pledge from King 
William IV, that the King would create enough peers to pass the 
great Reform Bill of 1832 through the Upper Chamber. The sonstitu~ 
tionality of the precedent did little to appease the Conservative 
opposition however. 

Votes of censure were moved in both Chambers against the 
Government on August 7th and Sth, with the main complaint of the 
Opposition being that "the people will be precluded from again pro- 
nouncing upon the policy of Home Rule ."® The censure resolution - 
was defeated in the Commons, but because of the large Unionist ma~ 
jority in the House of Lords, it was carried in that chamber. All 
of this was to no avail, as far as the end result was concerned. 

The cruelal vote came in the House of Lords on August. 10th, 
1911, when Viscount Morley moved that the House should not persist 
in their amendments to the Parliament Bill. Lord Lansdowne appealed 
“to his Conservative colleagues to abstain from voting on the motion, 
so that the onus of the passage of the Parliament Bill would fall 
entirely on the Liberal Government. Lord Halsbury and his follow- 
ers were not prepared to listen to this advice of their leader, and 


they announced their intention to fight to the very end. Lord 


“Morley wrote of this evening's events: 
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As one who had taken part in a thousand parliamentary divi- 

sions I felt that the universal strain to-night was far more in- 
tense than any of them--. .. . the result was still to all of 
us profoundly dark, and dark it remained in the dead silence’ 
only broken by ge counting of the tellers, down to the very 
moment of fate. 

When the division was completed, the Government had won by 
a majority of 17 votes, 131 to 114. The Government waa greatly 
aided at the last moment by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who indi- 
cated that he had originally intended to abstain from voting, but 
due to the "callousness" of some of his colleagues towards the crea- 
tion of 500 peers, he had decided to vote with the Government. This 
added 13 Lords Spiritual to the Government's side, which otherwise 
would have reduced the ma jority to 4 votes iff they had chosen to 
abstain. The remainder of the Government majority consisted of 80 
Liberal peers, and 38 Unionist peers who chose to vote with the 
Government. If 18 more Conservative peers had decided to abstain, 
or if 9 of those who voted with the Government had voted the other 
way, the Bill would have been lost. 

The British Constitution had undergone a great change. Not 
only did the Parliament Bill add a great deal to the written part 
of that constitution, but in effect established a unicameral legis- 
lature, with the Second Chamber having only a suspensive veto that 
‘eould block legislation for a two year period only. This could, of 
course, be bothersome, but from this date on, any party with a sub- 
stantial working majority in the Commons was assured of success in 
any legislation they sought to enact within the life of a single 
Parliament. 


This marked the end of a long road for the Liberal Party, 


9V1scount Morley, Recollections, Vol.II (New York: Mac- 
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and the beginning of a new struggle that was never to be settled by 


that party. The path now appeared to be clear for such measures as 
Home Rule, Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, abolition of 
Plural Voting and Educational Reform, but the Liberal Party and its 
supporters were soon to be disillusioned on this score. Though the 
legisletive apparatus was now available for enacting such legisla- 
tion, time, and the practical difficulties of everyday politics were 
to frustrate the Liberals in their attempt to accomplish these goals. 
The Parliament Bill domineted this legislative session of 

1911, but there were other measures which bear consideration, partic 
ularly the National Insurance Act. This act along with other impor- 


tant measures of the session will be considered below. 


National Insurance Act 

After the almost completely barren legislative year of 1910, 
Liberals were anxious to pass some of their long delayed legislative 
proposals. The passage of the Parliament Bill in 1911 was a great 
victory for the Liberal Party, although 1t had by no means had the 
overwhelming support of the electorate for this measure as indicated 
by the two elections of 1910. More important for the Liberal cause 
was what they would do with thia victory. 

The Liberal Government, however, scored another victory in 
1911 which gave the impression that a new era of social reform was 
about to begin. This impression was imparted by the passage of the 


10 


National Insurance Act. Although it was not suspected at this 


time, this act was to be the last substantial measure of social 
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reform enacted by a Liberal Government. The major share of the 
credit for the passage of this bill belongs to Lloyd George, who 
apparently could still remember his warning given in 1906 concerning 
the conditions of the working class, 7+ This measure was aimed at 
solving the problem of sickness and unemployment amongst the ieteva: 

"In making insurance against sickness compulsory by Part I 
of the Act of 1911, Britain was following an example set thirty 
years before by Bismarck in Germany. But the acheme of compulsory | 
insurance for unemployment. .. . was the first of its kind in the 
worla." Both parts of this act differed from the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 19068 in that the workers had to contribute to the cost of the 
insurance. It was estimated that under Part I of the. act, between 
ly and 15 million persons would be eligible for sickness benefits, 
including all manual workers between the ages of 16 and 70 whose in- 
comes did not exceed 160 pounds per year. Bach employer was to pay 
3d. a week into the sickness and invalidity fund for each of his 
employees, while the employee was to contribute ld. (3d. for women), 
and the State cd. 

Workers would receive sickness benefits of 10 shillings a 
week for the first three months of illness, and 5 shillings a week 
for the following three months. If the illness or invalidity lasted 
for a period longer than six months, the worker would receive 5 
shillings weekly for the duration of his illness. Benefits were 
slightly less for women, but a maternity payment of 30 shillings was 
provided. Free medical attention and drugs were also to be given to 


pergons insured under the scheme. 
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The unemployment section of the act was less comprehensive 
in its coverage than that dealing with sickness. Only those per- 
song employed in certain specific fields of work were to be covered. 
These fields included the building trades, shipbuilding, iron- 
foundries, engineering and vehicle construction. All told, there. 
were some 2¢ million workers who would be eligible for unemployment 
payments. As was the case with sickness premiums, the employer, 
employes and the State were to contribute to the cost of this insur- 
ance. The employer and employee were each to pay 2#d. per week, and 
the Government would add a sum equal to 1/3 of the amount raised by 
the employers and employees. For every five weeks that the employee 
contributed to the fund, he would be entitled to one week of unem- 
ployment compensation at the rate of 7 shillings per week. The max- 
imum that could be drawn in any one year was fixed at fifteen weeks, 
and the worker had to prove that he had been employed in an insured 
trade for at least twenty-six weeks during the previous five years. 
Administration of benefits was to be handled through the Labour Ex= 
changes and other approved societies, including trade unions. 

Such was the character of the bill introduced by Lloyd George 
on May 4th, 1911, and as was the case with most measures associated 
with his name, the bill created a storm of controversy. "The Insur- 
ance Act did not buy votes for the government of the day, but like 
the other greatest social reform of the century, the Balfour Educa-~ 
tion Act, it lost them."23 where did this opposition come from? 
Frimarily from the left-wing elements of the Labour movement, and 
from the medical profession. The objections voiced by the Labour-~ 
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ites stemmed from the required contributions of workers under both 
sections of. the act. 

I would like to say the whole question of contributions. 
ought to be very carefully considered. .. . My impression I am 

bound to say. . . . is that the premiums are rather high, -and 
that in particular the distribution between the worker, the — 
employer, and the State should be a little more fairly adjusted. 

This comment by Ramsay MacDonald, upon the introduction of 
the bill, represented the milder form of Labour eriticism which, for 
the most part, was willing to accept the measures with some modifica~ 
tions. 

« » « « the Fablan Society and Soclalist organizations 
generally were at once up in arms against Lloyd George's rival 
scheme. -« e « Hilaire Belloc and other Liberals, as well as the 
Labour left wing, denounced this plan as a step towards the 
'Servile State,' and the Socialists set on foot a national cam- 
paign in favour of non-contributory social services, to be fi- 
nanced by taxation levied on the rich.1 ; 

Apparently the more radical elements within the Labour move- 
ment, as well as some Radicals within the Liberal Party, did not 
think much of a social reform that called upon the workers to pro-. 
vide 4% of the funds for the insurance. This would not bring about 
a very rapid redistribution of the wealth of the nation. 

But this was not the only source of opposition to the Insur- 
ance Act of 1911. ‘The medical profession objected most strenuously 
to several of the clauses in the bill as it was first introduced. 
Doctors objected to the administration of the medical provisions of 
the act through the Friendly Secieties, and they also wanted the 
patients to have a free choice of doctors. Lloyd George made con- 
cessions on both of these points in the final form of the bill, 


- otherwise, he would have run the risk of open hostility towards the 
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bill by the medical profession. 


Despite the. Conservative agitation against the bill, both 
in the press and on the public platfrom, and the opposition of. the. 
Socialists to the contributory character. of the act, Lt was passed 
through both Houses of Parliament in one legislative session, and | 
received the Royal Assent on December 16th, 1911. The popularity 
of this measure, even amongst the workers, was highly questionable. 
“We have the authority of the Chief Liberal Whip (Alexander Murray, 
the Master of Elibank) for saying that had an election taken place 
at the end. of 1911 the Liberal party would have been defeatea."?° 
Though there. was. no general election, the Liberals lost five by- 
elections during the year, three of them being lost in rapid succes- 
sion in November and December. In November, one of the seats was 
lost at Oldham when a Labourite polled nearly 7500 votes, while the. 
Liberal lost by 1600 votes to a Conservative. At the end of 1911 
there were 277 Conservatives in the Commons to the Liberals 267 mem- 
bers. | 

Thus it was, that although the Liberals had passed the two 
greatest measures of reform during their six years in office, 1.¢e., 
the Parliament Act and the National Insurance Act, their political 
stock with the electorate seemed to be slipping even lower. 

Among the pieces of minor legislation for this session 
there are three worth noting: the Shops Bill, the Coal Mines Bill, 
and the Small Landholders Bill for Scotland. It was originally in- 
tended by the Government to enact a Shops Bill in 1911 that would 
jlimit the hours of work per week to sixty for all shop assistants, 


as well as requiring nearly all shops to close on Sundays. However, 
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in order to secure rapid passage of the bill, these provisions were 
dropped (despite loud protests of Labour M.P.'s), and a compromise 
‘measure Jouspusewd. The act as finally enacted provided for a 
| weekly half-day holiday for all shop. assistants and shopkeepers, and 
specific minimum times were set for employee's lunch and tea hours. 
Although the act was extended to cover nearly 2 million shop assist- 
ants, the representatives of Labour were disappointed that the Gov- 
ernment did not see fit to place a specific maximum on the number of 
hours to be worked. The employer, though he now had to give a half- 
day off each week, could make this up by extending the number -of 
hours worked on other days. 

| The Coal Mines pi1178 was a@ comprehensive measure which 
sought to consolidate meny past regulations into one bill, as well 
as adopting new measures to improve working conditions in the coal 
fields. During the three decades from 1872 to 1902, the death rate 
in coal mine accidente had dropped from 2.2) per thousand workers 
to 1.39 in 1902.7? But from 1902 to 1911, there had been no de- 
crease in these figures, and seveual mine disasters in 1910 had made 
that year one of the worst on record for deaths in mining accidents. 
To combat these disasters, the Coal Mines Bill of 1911 imposed many 
new regulations which included; stricter governmental inspection of 
mines; compulsory adoption of new safety devices; and the raising 
of the minimum age for boys working in the. pits to fourteen. The 


need for such measures was recognized by all parties and the bill 


LTP op provisions of this act see 23 H.C.Deb., 5 8.5 pp. 
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passed through both Houses without a division being taken. 

Scotland finally got a measure of land reform in this ses-... 
sion. The Smallholdings pill” for Scotland was for the most part 
the same measure which the House of Lords had rejected in 1907. By 
means of this act the Government hoped to encourage small farmers to 
stay on the farms of Scotland, and if possible, persuade others to 
return to the soil. The Government's concern was expressed by Lord 
Pentland on the Second Reading of the bill in the House of Lords. 

Then again, the emigration figures for Scotland are alarm- 

ing. We have hitherto been accustomed to regard Ireland as that 
portion of the United Kingdom which contributes most to emigra- 
tion, but that state of things has been reversed for the last 
five years. Scotland contributes about 11% to the total popula- 
tion of the Unitgd Kingdom, but it contributes 25% to the emi- 
gration figures. 

It was hoped that the benefits of the Smallholdings Bill 
would stem the tide of emigration. Tenant farmers were to have 
their rents fixed by Land Courts throughout all of Scotland, and if 
a tenant moved, he was to be paid fair compensation by the landlord 
for any improvements he had added to the land or buildings. The 
Congested Districts Board was to be replaced by a Board of Agricul-~ 
ture that would have powers over all agricultural activity in Scot- 
land. The new Board was to ascertain the demand for new smallhold- 
ings, and when it was deemed necessary, the Board had the power to 
acquire land and resettle farmers on such areas. Loans were to be 
made available to smallholders for buildings and other capital im- 
provements that were approved as being necessary to the successful 


operation of the farm. 


Many factors complicated the problems surrounding the use af 
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land in Great Britain at this time. L. G. Chiozza~Money writes of 
this problem: 

As a general rule the stationsriness of the rural population 
is attributed to cheap imports, or land tenure, or want of 
housing accommodation, or the attractions of town life, or the 
higher wages offered in industrial pursuits. .. . but one of 
the most potent causes is rarely considered. It is the applica- 
tion of machinery and improved methods to agriculture. 

With so many forces ae work depleting the agricultural popu- 
lation, this Liberal measure of 1911 could be considered as a small 
experimental approach to the agricultural problem. Lloyd George 
was to start work on a much broader reform program in this area dur- 
ing the next few years, but the outbreak of war in 191) cut this 
project short. There was little that the Liberals could be credited 
with in the way of land reform between 1906 and 191. 

One further measure deserves consideration although it was 
not an Act of Parliament. This was the provision of 250,000 pounds 
in the Budget to be used for the payment of salaries for members of 
the House of Commons.°? For the first time in the history of the 
Commons, Members were to receive 400 pounds per annum. The proposed 
payment of members was bitterly attacked on several grounds. Ob- | 
jections were raised that this was just a means employed by the Gov- 
siinent to circumvent the effects of the Osborne Judgement on the 
members of the Labour Party. Since that decision had cut off the 
funds provided by the trade unions for the support of Labour M.P.'s, 


the Liberal Government could not deny that such a measure would at 


least take part of the sting out of the Osborne decision. Indeed, 
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it was a partial payment of the Liberal's promise to the trade 
unions to do something about that decision, But the Liberals stiil 
delayed any further legislation on this issue, which harmed their 
position with respect to the Labour movement. 

A number of members objected to the fashion in which this 
proposal was passed through the Commons. It was done by resolution, 
rather than being an Act of Parliament. Said Viscount Wolmer: 

Our point is that this most important innovation ought to 
have been carried out by Act of Parliament. #e regard it as 
highly unconstitutional to have proceeded by means of Resolu- 
tion and Vote. .. . We believe that such an important change 
<a onceaa 

8 ° 

Other members felt very strongly that serving in Parliament 
was a public duty that should be performed voluntarily? Their 
argument was that this payment would attract men to Parliament who 
thought first of the monetary reward, and placed public service in 
a subordinete position. All of these objections were brushed aside 
by the Government's majority and the resolution to pay members was 
carried by 265 to 173 votes. Thus, the Parliament of Great Britain 
became the last major legislative body in the world to drop volun- 


tary service in its legislative branch of government. 


Rise of Labour Unrest 
While Parliament was engaged in passing the Parliement Bill 
and National Insurance Act, trouble was brewing in the trade unions. 
As scan be seen from Table 1 in the last chapter“, strikes in 1911 
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were doubled in numbers over the average for the decade 1900-1910, 
and close to a million workers were involved in disputes during this 
year. The general tone of the strikes in 1911, as well as those 
which were to follow during the next few years, had been set by the 
coal strike of Welsh miners in the Aberdare and Rhondda Valleys of 
South Wales in 1910-1911. This dispute arose over the price-lists 
for cutting various grades of coal, and by November 1910 some 10,000 
miners were out on strike in spite of the pleas of their union lead- 
ers to return to work, They remained out of the pite for 10 months, 
until August 1910, and rioting was not uncommon during these months. 

Several companies of infantry and sengies: as well as 800 

additional police officers from London, were stationed in the valleys 


e7 


to maintain order. When the men finally returned to the pits in 


August 1911, they went back under terms which they could have had 
eight months earlier, but their efforts were not totally lost. 


The results of their bitter and gallant fight had already 
discovered themselves in every corner of South Wales. Things 
were not as they had been. The cautious spirit of the S.W.M.F. 
(South Wales Miner's Federation) had been shamed away, and from 
now onwards the gospel of the minimum wage was openly preached, 
not only in Wales, but in every coal field of Great Britain. 
And so a spontaneous and impulsive strike, begun by a handful 
of Welshmen against the advice of leaders, the findings of Con- 
clliation Boards, and the downright disapproval of the national 
Federation, ultimately sounded its alarum in the stilled soul 
of a whole industry.2 


This was the character of the strike "fever" that was to 
grip Great Britain until the outbreak of the First World War. Mat-- 


ters became worse in 1911, however, when major strikes amongst trans 


port workers threatened to bring the economic life of the nation to 
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a standstill. The cities of Leeds, Hull, Southampton, Manchester, 
Hull, Liverpool and London became the centers of serious labor dis~ 


2g 


putes. Beginning in June in Southampton, seamen, firemen, steve- 
dores and carters began to strike the great ports of England. Dur- 
ing the next two months the strikes spread to Hull and Manchester, 
and at the beginning of August the great port of London was closed. . 
While food rotted on the docks of London, the nation became aware 
of the growing dissatisfaction, and strength, of the trade union 
movement. . 

No sooner had the strike in the Port of London ceased, than. 
the nation found itself threatened with a strike of the railwaymen.. 
Still smarting from what they considered a defeat in 1907, the rail- 
way employees came out in a body on August 17th, 1911, and the en- 
tire railroad system was paralyzed for forty-eight Howrey” A 
settlement was reached only after the Government had pleaded that oe 
continuation of the dispute would endanger national security. The 
"Agadir" crisis with Germany was at its height at this time, and it 
was felt that the railway strike might encourage bolder actions by 
Germany. This plea, used as a last resort, was successful in get- 
ting the two sides to negotiate the dispute. 

As noted above, Asquith displayed very little tact in 
these negotiations. Austen Chamberlain writes; 

Ramsay MacDonald, from whom I have this, tells me Asquith 


infuriated them (the union leaders). He marched into the room 
where they were met at the Board of Trade and, without es much 
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as saying 'good morning' to them sat down end read in his most 
aggressive tones the published statement. Then he added a few 
words which they interpreted as a threat to shoot them and, 
without giving any time for a question to be asked and without 
a further word, marched out of the room. 

It was small wonder that the railwaymen decided to strike 
after this interview with the Prime Minister. Troops were used dur- 
ing the brief period of the strike, and two workers were killed when 
the troops opened fire on a mob in Carmarthenshire. The strike left 
a bitter taste in the mouths of railway workers, and the handling of 
the affair by the Government created a good bit of 111-feeling. 

After the settlement of the railway strike, dockers and 
carters struck in Liverpool, with troops being employed once again, 
although this time there were no deaths. This was followed by a 
dockers strike in Dundee in December. All told, it had been a tur- 
bulent year in the labor movement, and the prospects for peace in 
the industrial world did not look any more hopeful for the forth~ 
coming year. And through it all, the Liberal Government resorted 
to ad hoc measures for solving a problem that called for long range 
planning, and profound changes in labor~management relations in the 
industrial life of Great Britain. | 

The Comptroller-General of the Commercial, Labour and Sta- 
tistical Departments of the Board of Trade, George R. Askwith (Lord 
Askwith), has written: 

So far as the Government was concerned, Ministers were im- 
mersed in constitutional struggles. They had little or no 
labour policy. The Members of the Government were strangely 
outside and ignorant of the labour movements in the country} or 


of any personal knowledge of the principal labour leaders. 


This was from a man who, perhaps more than any other man in 
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England, knew most intimately all of the persons and circumstances 
surrounding the labor troubles of these years. He acted as chief 
arbitrator for the Board of Trade, and he has been given much credit 
for settling many of the major strikes in this period. He certainly 
had serious doubts about the use of the Agadir crisis as a means for 
settling a labor depute 

Lloyd George, who amongst all the Liberal leaders of the day 
had the greatest appeal amongst the working classes, had employed 
_ this argument of national security to end the strike. By so doing, 
he began to lose some of his stature in the eyes of that class. 
Dangerfield writes: 

» « « but he was never to emerge--never, never again--as 
the messianic friend of the working Classes. . .. They had 
turned against him pele when he persuaded the Rallway Com- 
panies to remember Agadir, on August 19, 1911. 

More disillusionment was to follow in 19lé when the fiery 
Welshman became involved in the “Marconi Incident." If the working 
Glasses could not look to Lloyd George, who then could they turn to? 
The strikers of 1911 had, for the most part, been successful in se- 
curing higher wages through such direct action. If the Liberal Gov~ 
ernment was not going to do anything about wages, then perhaps bigger 
and better strikes would do the trick. No legislative act of 1911 
had increased the wage scale, in fact, the National Insurance Act 
had provided for further deductions from the worker's pay. 

The working classes were rapidly losing faith in pariiamen- 
tary action as a solution for their economic problems, and the Lib- 
eral Party was bound to suffer for they were the Government of the 


day. The suffering was to become more acute in 19lé. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 


With the passage of the Parliament Act behind it, the Lib- 
eral Government had hopes of enacting several important measures in 
the Parliamentary session of 1912. The proposed bills for this ses- 
sion included Home Rule for Ireland, Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, and a bill to extend the franchise. But before the Gov- 
ernment could get to any of these problems, it was confronted with 
the most serious domestic labor dispute to date. 

Prom the very outset of the new year, serious labor disputes 
were in evidence. During January, and early February, 160,000 work- 
ers in the cotton mills of Lancashire were locked-out over the issue 
of union shops, while the port of Glasgow was closed down by a dock- 
ers' strike. But by far the most serious threat came in late Febru- 
ary, when the Miner's Federation of Great Britain announced that 
there would be a nation-wide strike of miners unless their demand 
for an industry minimum wage was agreed to by the mine operators. 
'For the first time in the history of the nation, organized labor was 
threatening to strangle the entire country's economic life by atrik- 
ing every coal producer in the United Kingdon. 

The threat became a reality at the end of February. Within 
a few days, close to one million miners came out of the pits, and 
as the strike progressed, the wheels of industry began to grind to 
a halt for want of coal. Although the strike vote had been taken 
before Christmas 1911, the Liberal Government did not take any ac~ 


tion to intervene in the dispute until February eOth, just barely a 
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week before the strike deadlines Asquith, in company with Sydney 
Buxton, Sir Edward Grey and Lloyd George, met the miners’ represent-~- 
atives and coal mines owners on February 22nd in a conference they 
hoped would bring about a settlement. We need not trace in detail 
all of the conferences that were to take place during the ensuing 
three weeks, though it should be noted that the miners' representa- 
tives persisted throughout the negotiations that they must have a 
national minimum wage of five shillings for men and two shillinga 
for boys per day in all of the coal fields. 

The general plan which the Prime Minister tried to get the 
parties to the dispute to agree to was patterned after the Trade 
Boards estanii snes in 1909. Boards would be established in the 
various coal districts to set a minimum wage for each individual 
district, and if the miners and operators could not agree on a neu- 
tral party to sit on these boards, a representative of the Govern- 
ment would be appointed to act as the neutral party. Though some 
of the coal mine owners agreed to this plan, others refused to ac- 
cept it, and the miners turned it down as well. 

Having thus failed to get the two sides to agree to thia 
scheme, Asquith introduced it into the House of Commons on March 
16th as the Goal Mines (Minimum wage) Bill. The bill established 
twenty-one Joint District Boards in the coal mining areas of England, 
Scotland and Wales. Each board was to have a membership that pro- 


vided for equal representation of miners and owners, and e chairman, 


l¥or the position of Asquith and his Cabinet on the Coal 
Strike of 1912 see J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, Life of Herbert 
leary Asquith, Lord Oxford and Asquith (London: Hutchingon & Co., 
ob 9 OLeas Ppedbve tr. 


“the miner's position is clearly stated by Robert Smillie, 
in My Life for Labour (London: Mills & Boon Ltd., 192k). 
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who was to have a deciding vote in cases of disagreement between the 
two parties, was to be agreed upon by the two sides. The Board of 
Trade would appoint such a chairman if the owners and miners could 
not agree upon this point. The Boards were empowered to set the 
minimum wage for miners in their district, and provision was made 
.for the revision of these wages rates from time to time. It was 
further stipulated that the Act would be in effect for three years, 
and at the end of this time period the act would cease to be opera- 
tive unless renewed by Parliament. 

Asquith would go no further than this, and he refused to in- 
corporate into the bill the specific minimums demanded by the Miner's 
Federation. Because of this refusal to set specific minimums, the 
Labour Party voted against the bill on its Third Reading. The La- 
pourite group in the Commons did not feel that the bill as it stood 
would end the strike. Ramsay MacDonald said: 

We want results. We do not belleve it is possible for the 
men to go in until something tangible has happened. They are 
not out for words; they are not out on sentiment. They are out 
for an increase of wages end for the establishment of a DOLLS 
wage which will have some relation to the expenses of living. 

The Labourites were almost right, but not quite. When the 
bill had received the Royal Assent on March 29th, the leaders of the 
Miner's Federation polled the membership to see if they would go 
back into the pits with the Coal Mines (Minimum Wages) Act as an 
acceptable basis for settlement of the dispute. The miners voted 
2,000 in favor of continuing the strike, while 201,000 voted to 
return to the pits. Despite the fact that a majority voted to con- 
tinue the strike, the unions Executive Board requested the men to 


return to work, and by mid-April the industry was back to normal. 
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The effect of this crisis upon Asquith was profound. Speak- 

ing before a silent and stunned House of Commons on March 26th ;4 
the Prime Minister spoke with tears in his eyes as he pleaded for 
the approval of the bill, and its acceptance by the miners. Austen 
Chamberlain writes of this incident: 

The House sat absolutely silent. He (Asquith) himself la- 
boured under great emotion, his voice breaking and tears in his 
eyes if not actually running down his cheeks. . .. he has acted 
weakly and this emotion seemed, to me at least, a further dis- 
play of weakness, not the regret of a strong man, disappointed 
certainly but still resolute, but the lamentations of a weakling 
who feels that the werd is out of joint and that he is not the 
man to set it right. | 

It must have indeed been a pathetic scene to watch Asquith, 

normally imperturbable on the floor of the Commons, break down in 
such a fashion. He had acted in desperation when he introduced the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Bill, and it was apparent to all that he 
feared the bill might not end the dispute. The miners had held a 
pistol to the Prime Minister's head and won. They had not gotten 
the five shilling minimum, but Parliament had recognized the prin- 
ciple of a statutory basis for minimum wages in an entire industry. 
Had this been a basic principle of Liberal policy, the act would 
have represented a great Liberal victory. But this was not the 
case. It had been forced upon the Government. 

Balfour met him (Grey) yesterday. He says Grey was gloomy 
in the extreme, did not conceal his detestation of the Bill 
(Minimum Wage bill) or its dangers, but we were on the brink 
of revolution, we must do anything to end the strike. 

The Liberals had enacted a measure they did not want. They 


had been humbled by the strikers, and a dangerous precedent set. 
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If creating a national economic crisis could secure such favorable 
results for the miners, why shouldn't other unions employ the same 
tactics? The strike had taught the workers that direct action pro- 
duced immediate results, whereas if they waited upon the promises 
of a political party for action, their grievances might not be 
settled for years to come. There was no need to give their politi- 
cal allegiance to a Parliamentary party when they could achieve 
their ends through industrial warfare. Ramsay MacDonald, writing 
of the victory of 1906 and its effects, said: 

The old trade union methods were to be put aside. ... 
Parliament and legislation were to make industrial organization 
unnecessary. Trade unions were neglected. The reaction was 
bound to come. A small Labour Party in Parliament could not 
do very much beyond what was ripe to be done. . .. In respect 
to any specific industrial or trade grievance it could not act 
so swiftly, or decisively, or directly as a trade union. The 
balance had to be adjusted; co-operation between political and 
industrial action had to be effected. Each had to discover 
that it had a field of its own./? 

The trade unions were finding their "field" at Liberal ex- 
pense. Lacking any consistent or effective policy for settling 
labor disputes, the Liberal Government had now opened itself to | 
future intimidations by the labor movement through its handling of 
the coal strike. Liberal failure to basically alter the economic 
position of the working classes, coupled with procrastination on 
such issues as the reversal of the Osborne Judgement, had invited 
direct action by the trade unions. When it came, the Liberals were 
at a loss to cope with it, and as a result, their prestige and in- 
fluence within that movement was greatly diminished. | 

Following the coal strike, the Port of London was once 


again hit by a crippling strike of dockers during June and July of 
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this year. The dockers were less successful than the miners for 
they lacked effective organization, and the strike was. brought to 
an end without the type of intervention used by the Government in 
the coal strike. Asquith was now determined to keep the Government 
out of all labor disputes if it was at all possible. But the Lib- 
erals troubles were shortly to be compounded, for with the settle-. 
ment of the coal strike, the way was cleared for the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. A further constitutional crisis 


was to be added to the domestic labor troubles, 


Home Rule for Ireland 

With the coal strike settled, Asquith and the Cabinet tack- 
led the problem of Home Rule for Ireland. The Parliament Act of 
1911 had cleared the way for such legislation, for now the House of 
- Lords could only delay such a bill. The veto was gone. But the 
struggle to enact this measure was to be bitter and prolonged, and 
by mid-191,, Ireland was to be on the brink of civil war. The tenor 
of the debates and actions surrounding this question can be gleaned 
from a speech by F. E. Smith, who along with Sir Edward Carson, was 
in the forefront of those who violently opposed Home Rule. In Nov- 
ember 1911, Smith said: 

So far as we are concerned, we bind ourselves simply and 
firmly to say, 'Before you dismember the Empire, before you 
betray the loyal population of Ireland in the interests of the 
disloyal population--before you do that we will exhaust every 
means which the Old Constitution, or the New Constitution which 
you have created, offers to us. . . . I can think of many ways 
in which we can secure it (referendum on Home Rule) outside of 
that Constitution which they have destroyed. 

This hint that the Opposition would use every means at its 


disposal to block Home Rule, including unconstitutional processes 
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if need be, was not taken too seriously by Asquith and his Cabinet 
when they set out to pass their Home Rule bill in 1912. The prob- 
lens involved in this controversy were not new to the Prime Minis- 
ter, for he had entered the Commons in 1886 at the time of Glad- 
stone's first Home Rule scheme, and he had served as Home Secretary 
in the 1892-1895 Liberal Government that introduced a second Home 
Rule Bill. Though great difficulty was expected, particularly with 
respect to Ulster, the Liberal leadership did not anticipate, in 
April 1912, the lengths to which the opposing factions in Ireland 
would go in their disagreements over Home Rule. 
When he introduced the Home Rule Bill on April llth, 1912, 
Asquith envisaged it as being one part of a much larger plan to 
transfer legislative power over local affairs to separate Parlia- 
ments for Wales, Scotland and England, as well as Ireland. Refer- 
ring to a speech he made on the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
in 1893, Asquith went on to say: 
o e « » in. the twenty years which have since siapsea there is 
not-one year which has not illustrated and emphasised with 
ever-growing cogency and clearness the imperative need, in the 
interests of the United Kingdom and of the Empire as a whole, 
for the emancipation from local cares and local burdens of the 
Imperial Parliament.9 
There could be no question that the load on Parliament was 
becoming heavier and heavier with each session that went by. This 
load was to increase at a highly accelerated pace as the demand for 
social reform grew, and the necessities of war had to be met. It 
has been argued that as the demand for legislation grew by leaps 


and bounds, Parliament, unable to cope with the volume of business, 


became subordinate to the Executive branch of the Government, namely, 
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Whatever one thinks of that argument, and there is a great 
deal of evidence to support it, it is plain that Asquith envisaged. 
a federal form of government for the component parts of Great Brit- 
sia The Home Rule bill that he introduced for Ireland was of 
this character, and if it had been adopted, Ireland would have held 
a position quite similar to that of a state government in the feder- 
al system in the United States. Under the Home Rule Bill of 1912, 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster retained supreme legislative 
powers, but an Irish Parliament was to be created to legislate on 
matters of purely local Irish concern. This new Parliament was to 
legislate for all of Ireland, including Ulster, and was to consist 
of a Senate and a House of Commons. In the original bill, the Sen- 
ate was in the first instance to be appointed by the Crown, and when 
the original members vacated their posts, the new Irish Executive 
would make the appointments. However, the bill which was finally 
passed, provided that after the first five years, members of the 
Senate would be elected by the Irish voters on a basis of propor-~ 
tional representation so that all minorities would have adequate 
representation. 

The House of Commons in the new Irish Parliament was to con- 
sist of 16) members elected by the existing electorate in Ireland. 
The powers of the new legislature were to be severely restricted. 


It could not legislate on any matter that affected the Crown, the 


10por works dealing with the problems of federation and Home 
Rule see: A. V. Dicey, A Fool's Paradise; Being a Constitutionalists 
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making of peace and war, the Army, the Navy, treaties, dignities 
or treason. No religion was to be endowed by the new Irish govern- 
ment nor was any religion to be discriminated against. The Royal 
‘Irish Constabulary was to remain under Imperial control for six 
years after the act became operative, and the Irish Government would 
have to give a year's notice before taking over the Old Age Pensions 
and National Insurance schemes. The Lord-Lisutenant was to have a 
veto power that could nullify or suspend any act passed by the 
Irish Parliament. | 

The financial arrangements posed some difficult problems. 
For the year 1911-1912, taxes collected in Ireland amounted to some 
2 million pounds less than the money expended by Parliament for 
services in Ireland. This fact, that the Imperial Parliament 
‘would have to cover the deficit of Irish expenditures over revenue, 
for an indefinite period, added to the irritation of those opposed 
to Home Rule. In order to block such payments to the Irish Govern- 
ment, the Opposition, taking advantage of the temporary absence of 
Liberals and Labour members in the Commons, moved an amendment to 
restrict such payments. Sir Frederick Banbury, on November 11th, 
moved that in any given year the Chancellor of the Exchequer should © 
not make any payment in excess of 2% million pounds to the Trish 
Government to cover such a deficit. Sir Frederick Banbury said 
when he presented the motion: | 

The object of this Amendment is very clear. It is to pre- 


vent the taxpayers of England being called upon by the Govern- 
ment to provide money for a country in whose Government they 


ll orks on the financial arrangements of the Home Rule Bill 
include: T. M. Kettle, Home Rule Finance; An Experiment in Justice 
(Dublin: Maunsel Ltd., IJI1).3 Stephea Gwynn, The Case for Home 
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shall have no share. . . . I do not trust the Government. I do 
not desire to give the Government a blank cheque. ... to use 
dl oemieia ag ae ta ee a | i of this country for bolstering up the 

To the surprise of the Commons, the Opposition carried the 
Amendment by a vote of 227 to 206, whereupon the Prime Minister 
immediately moved the adjournment of the House. Two days later, he 
moved a Resolution rescinding Sir Frederick Banbury's Amendment, and 
before the House could consider it, the Speaker was forced to ad- 
journ the House because of the great disorder. The Resolution was 
ultimately passed, but not before the Opposition had exploited their 
momentary victory to the hilt. 

Taxes. would still be levied and coilected in Ireland by the 
central government at Westminster, but the new Irish Government was 
to have a restricted power of taxation as well. It could levy cus-~ 
toms, income and estate taxes in addition to those already imposed 
by the Imperial Parliament, but any increase in these taxes could 
not exceed 10%. No customs duty could be enacted by the Irish Par- 
liament unless the same object was taxed by the central government. 
If the Irish Government chose to reduce any Imperial tax, then the 
sum returned to her each year by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(called the Transferred Sum) would be reduced accordingly. 

Finally, under the provisions of the Home Rule Bill, the 
Irish Government would continue to send members to the House of 
Commons. Their number would be reduced to 42, but they would retain 
all the privileges of the House. Thus Ireland, to a large degree, 
would enjoy practically the same status as an American state has 


with respect to the Federal Government. 
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It appeared at the time of the Bill's introduction in April 

19li2, that at last the final solution had been found for the per- 
plexing problem of Ireland. The Bill was apparently acceptable to 
the Irish Nationalists, for John Redmond said: 

If I may say so reverently, I personally thank God that I 
have lived to see this day. I believe this Bill will pass into 
law. I believe it will result in the greater unity and strength 
of the Empire; I believe it will put an end once and for all to 
--(An, Hon. Member: ‘Cattle driving')--the wretched ill-will. 
suspicion, and disaffection that have existed in Ireland. .. 2 

John Redmond was not to live to see the end of the strife in 

Ireland, for he died in the Spring of 1918 with the issue still not 
settled. But at this stage, he seemed to speak for the majority of 
Irish Nationalists, for on April 2énd, 1912, a Nationalist Conven- 

tion in Dublin gave its overwhelming approval. te the Home Rule Bill. 

Though it is not the purpose of this paper to give in all 

its details the history of the Home Rule struggle in these years 
before the First World War, it is necessary to trace the general 
outline of these events because of their impact and effect upon the 
Liberal Party and its legislative program. As has already been 
noted, the Liberal Party and its leadership seemed quite confident 
in April 1912, that Home Rule would be an accomplished fact within 

a period of two years. But as the debate on the bill progressed 
throughout the year, it became more and more apparent that the Ulster 


1y 


The Conservative Party in the Commons, now led by Bonar Law, 


section of Ireland would never peacefully accept such a measure. 


who had replaced A- Je Balfoyr as the party leader in November 1911, 
fought the bill at every stage. One example of the Opposition's 
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attitude will suffice to show the bitterness engendered by the Gov- 
ernment's attempt to include Ulster in the Home Rule bill. Bonar 
Law openly proposed that the Ulster Unionists should resort. to 
force of arms if the Liberal Government insisted upon its Home Rule 
bill, Speaking in the Commons on July 31st, Law said: 

In regard to what I said at Blenheim, I am very glad to have 
an opportunity of repeating it here. The words which have been 
criticised were that if the Government attempted under existing 
conditions. . . . to drive the people of Ulster by force out of 
the protection of this House and of British law, I could imagine 
no means too strong for them to take to prevent it.15 

This was not the only occasion on which members of the 
Unionist Party advocated revolution and civil war as a last resort 
against Home Rule. Both inside and outside of Parliament, speeches 
were made to incite violent opposition to the Government. Led by 
Sir Edward Carson, who had won renown for his examination of Oscar 
Wilde at the latter's trial, the Ulsterites had formed a Provisional 
Government to take over in the event of final passage of the Home 
Rule Bill. Anti-Catholic riots in Belfast had added fuel to the 
fire, and there was drilling and arming of men in northern Ireland. 

All of this belligerent activity in Ulster did not go un- 

noticed in Dublin, and the rest of Catholic Ireland. John Redmond 
found it more and more difficult to follow a policy of moderation, 
for organizations such as Sinn Feint® and the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood were determined to meet the threatened force of Ulster 
with force. Though the Liberal Government was successful in Parlia- 
ment in passing the Home Rule Bill through all ita stages, it was 


impossible to stem the growing tide of opposition in Ireland itself. 
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The Parliamentary session of 1912 ran over into the early 
months of 1913, and it was not until January 16th, 1913, that the 
Commons finally passed the Home Rule Bill through its Third Reading. 
The bill was then sent to the House of Lords on the same day, and 
two weeks later, the Lords, by a vote of 326 to 69, defeated the 
bill on its Second Reading. Lord Lansdowne indicated that the bill 
would receive the same treatment in the future from the Lords. 

Have your Lordships forgotten what happened in the case of 
the Parliament Bill in 1911? We were encouraged to put Amend- 
ments into the Bill and we did so. How many of them came back? 
None. They were thrown back in our faces. My Lords, the Par- 
liament Act is now the law of the land. Our duty is plainly 
indicated by the provisions of that measure, and I feel gure 
that your Lordships will not shrink from performing it. 

The Lords did not shrink, and their action made it clear 
that the Home Rule Bill could not become law before 191). But this 
was not the only bill of this session which the Lords delayed 
through their use of the suspensory veto, left to them under the 
Parliament Act. The Disestablishment of the Church in Wales suf- 


fered the same fate at their hands. 


Disestablishment of the Church in Wales 


Second place on the Liberal legislative program for 1912 had 
been given to the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. For over 
forty years there had been a growing agitation on the part of Welsh 
Nonconformists for disestablishment of the Church of England in 
Wales. 

Ever since July 1869, when the bill to disestablish the 

Irish Church became law, the disestablishment and disendowment 


of the Church had been the dominant subject of political con- 
troversy in Wales, with Irish Home Rule in the second place, 
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and socjal and economic questions only slowly coming to the 
front.1 


This issue, it is true, had dominated the thoughts of Welsh 
Nationalists for many years, and had been adopted as one of the 
major points in the Liberal Party's legislative program. It had 
figured prominently in the famous Newcastle Program adopted by the 
Liberals in 1892, and Lloyd George had become its leading exponent 
in the House of Gommons. But it seemed that whenever a Liberal 
Government came into power, some other issue or svent pushed Dises- 
tablishment into the background. In 1893, Asquith, at this time 
heading the Home Office, introduced a Suspensory Bill that would 
have paved the way for Disestablishment. But the debate over the 
Second Home Rule Bill occupied most of the Government's attention, 
and the bill fell by the wayside. The following year a bill calling 
for Disestablishment was introduced and it had passed its Second | 
Reading by April 1895. Unfortunately for the Welsh Nationalists, 
the Liberal Government fell in June of that year, and there was no 
further opportunity for enacting such a measure until the Liberals 
returned to office in 1905. 

In the interval between 189 and 1905, however, other prob- 
lems had greater priority in the Liberals program than did Disestab- 
lishment. The Education, Plural Voting and Trades Disputes Acts 
occupied most of Parliament's time during the session of 1906, and 
it was not until April 1909 that the Liberal Government got around 
to introducing a bill to disestablish the Church in Wales. Once 
again, this legislation was side~tracked, this time by the fight 


over Lloyd George's Budget of 1909. The Government was forced once 
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again to abandon the measure, and it was not until April 1912 that 
the Welsh Nationalists were to see their pet piece of legislation 
back before the House of Commons. 

In 1906, a Royal Commission had made a survey of the churches 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, and their findings, based on the year 
1905, revealed that fuveaceouxthe of those persons who were reli- 
giously active belonged to Nonconformist sects, while only one~ 
fourth belonged to the Established Church. Reginald McKenna, who 
introduced the bill for the Government, used these findings of the 
Royal Commission, along with the wholehearted support of the Welsh 
members in the Commons, to justify the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment proposed in the bill. 

The four Welsh dioceses were to be separated from the con- 
trol of the diocese of Canterbury, and all ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion and law was to be abolished so far as Wales and Monmouthshire 
were concerned. This severed the political connection between the 
Church and State in Wales, and as a result, the four Welsh Bishops 
would no longer hold their seats in the House of Lords. Though the 
Conservatives were opposed to Disestablishment, they fought most 
bitterly over those clauses in the act which disendowed the Church, 
It was proposed to strip the Church of all its endowments that were 
granted before 1662, 

The Royal Commission estimated that in 1906 the Church in 
Wales received 260,000 pounds from endowment sources. Of this 
amount, some 173,000 pounds came from ancient Welsh sources, and the 
Church was to be divested of these funds. In the future, such funds 
were to be used for educational, charitable or public purposes in 


Wales; part of the funds to go to the University of Wales, and the 
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remainder to the local county councils in Wales. 

The debate was filled with historical precedents cited on > 
both sides of the House, and Lioyd George took particular pleasure 
in baiting Lord Hugh Cecil. The latter's family had benefitted 
greatly from the land grants given by the Crown when the Catholic 
Church had been disestablished in England. Said Lloyd George of 
this period: 

At that date (1533). . . . about two-thirds at least. of the 
property of the Church was taken away, more than my right hon. 
Friend is taking. What was done with it? Most of the property 
was given to laymen as bribes for selling thelr old faith. 

There are laymen now enjoying those endowments, and they are the 
people who when I tried to take a halfpenny in the Pound called 
me a thief.1 

One of those laymen was Lord Hugh Cecil, and he had also 
been an outspoken opponent of Lloyd George's land taxes in the Budg- 
et of 1909. Thus, the Chancellor of the Exchequer thoroughly en- 
joyed this opportunity to chide those who had so bitterly attacked 
his Budget. 

As in the case of the Home Rule Bill, the Disestablishment 
bill was. finally carried through its Third Reading in the Commons 
by a substantial majority, but on February 13th, 1913, the House of 
Lords rejected it. Once again, this meant that the bill would have 
to be passed twice more by the Commons, under the terms of the Par- 
liament Act, before it could become the law of the land. The First 
World War was to interrupt the coming into force of this act, and it 
was not until 1919 that Disestablishment and Disendowment took place, 


under slightly different financial arrangements.°? 
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Franchise and Registration Bill 

There were slightly over 12 million adult males in Great 
Britain, over the age of twenty-one, in 1912. Of this number, 
approximately 7,984,000 were on the Registration lists, and thus | 
eligible to vote. It was estimated that 575,000 of these nearly 8 
million voters exercised the privilege of the Plural Vote, and there- 
fore, the actual number of individuals entitled to the franchise was 
Tok atiivons. 

The franchise was determined by a multitude of complex 
statutes governing property qualifications for both local and Par- 
liamentary elections. A major purpose of this bill in 19lé was to 
simplify the franchise and repeal most of the confusing legislation 
that had been enacted during the 19th jentunys No one under the © 
provisions of the new act would be allowed to register or vote in 
more than one constituency, and qualification in the future would 
be based solely on residence or occupation. The value of property 
would no longer be a basis for the qualification of voters. The 
period of residence or occupation was reduced to a nation wide uni- 
form period of six months, and the registration of voters was to be 
a continuous process instead of having just an annual registration. 
Peers were to be allowed a parliamentary vote in the future, but 
they were still barred from sitting in the House of Commons. 

Not only did this act greatly simplify the law surrounding 
the franchise, but its effect would be to add some 2.5 million 
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voters to the electorate. The loss of the plural vote would reduce 
the potential votes cast by over # million, but this was more than 
compensated for by the addition of those who would be eligible to 
vote for the first time. All told, some 10 million adult males 
would be able to cast ballots in the next general election that fol- 
lowed the adoption of this statute. It is worth noting that, if 
such an act had included women over twenty-one years of age, 10% 
million women would have been eligible to vote in Great Britain 
under the terms of this bill. 

For once, a major Government bill was lost, not because of 
the objections to 1t by the House of Lords, but due to the rules of 
Parliamentary practice and procedure in the House of Commons. It 
was a rule of that House, that if an amendment to a bill substan- 
tlally altered the character of the bill, it was necessary to intro- 
duce a new bill incorporating the major changes brought about by the 
aforementioned amendment. Because of the disagreement within the 
Cabinet over the enfranchisement of women, Asquith had announced 
when the Franchise bill was introduced, that he would allow adequate 
time for debate and a free vote upon any amendment regarding the 
vote for women. 

This decision made by Asquith, coupled with the Parliamen- 
tary rule of procedure mentioned above, was to prove the undoing of 
the Franchise bill. An amendment was moved to include in the act 
the extension of the franchise to women, and when the Prime Minister 
asked the Speaker for a ruling as to what effect this amendment 
would have on the status of the original bill, the Speaker replied: 

If one of the Women Suffrage Amendments were to be inserted 


it would add to the electorate a very large class, and would 
establish an entirely new principle. In my judgement, leave 
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to introduce the Bill did not contain that principle, and that- 
principle was not assented to on Second Reading. Therefore, I 
am driven to the conclusion that the Bill would, if altered by 
the insertion of a Women Suffrage Amendment, practically consti- 
tute a new Bill.<3 

It was apparent from this statement of the Speaker that if 
the amendment was carried, he would rule that it changed the bill 
so much that a new measure would have to be introduced by the Gov- 
ernment. As it was very late in the session, the ruling being made 
on January 27th, 1913, it meant that there would be no time left for 
the Government to re-introduce a new bill and pass it through all 
its stages before the session ended. Since the Prime Minister had 
given his word to the supporters of Women Suffrage that they should 
have an opportunity to amend the franchise bill, he was now con- 
fronted with the choice of either going back on his word and block- 
ing any such amendment to the bill, or of allowing the amendment to. 
stand and run the risk of having the bill wrecked. 

Asquith chose to withdraw the bill, rather than follow 
either of the alternatives open to him. Withdrawing the bill on the 
same day as the Speaker's ruling, he announced thet in the following 
session he would provide time for any Private Member's bill propos- 
ing the enfranchisement of women, but that the Government would not 
introduce or adopt such a measure as part of the Government's own 
program. As an opponent of this movement to enfranchise women, 
Asquith was not willing to give it official government backing, and 
this attitude on his part provoked great antagonism both inside and 
outside of Parliament. 

The militant suffragettes, who had steadily increased their 


harassment of public officials, particularly from 1909 onward, now 
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took more drastic action as the result of this defeat in Parliament 
over the amendment to the Franchise Bill. Asquith notes in his 
Memories and Reflections: 

Now . »« « « the agitation took on a far more serious phase 

o « « « They determined to engage in militancy of a kind that 
would produce the maximum effect compatible with the retention 
deliberate twofold intention the campaign of arson began.cl 

This campaign of destruction and violence lasted throughout 
1913 and 1914, until the outbreak of the World War.°? But it was 
to no avail in so far as Asquith, and a majority of the members of 
the Commons were concerned. Only four months after the withdrawal 
of the Franchise bill, an act to provide the suffrage for women was 
defeated on its Second Reading in the Commons. The Liberal Govern- 
ment was still determined to abolish the plural vote, but they were 
not willing to support women's suffrage. The women would have to 
wait until the passage of the Representation of the Peoples Act of 
1918, before they would win their fight for the vote. 

With the withdrawal of the Franchise and Registration act, 
the Government sustained its third major loss of this legislative 
session. It was true that the Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, appeared at this time to be only tem- 
porarily blocked by the House of Lords. Eventually they should be- 
come law under the terms of the Parliament Act, so the Liberals be- 
lieved in 1912. They could not foresee the outbreak of war in 191) 


which caused the suspension of these acts, thus canceling out most 
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of the time and effort that was put into these controversial bills 
before the war. At.best, the Liberals were foreed now to spend at 
least two more sessions of Parliament in passing the Home Rule Sha 
Disestablishment bills, because of the Lords' use of their suspen~ 
sive veto. Other domestic Veet aia tion would have to wait. 

One bill which the Liberal Government was euccessful-in 
passing during this session of 1912-1913 was the Trade Unions Act. 
Ironically enough, this bill went a long way in insuring the ulti- 


mate success of the Labour Party. 


Zrade Unions Act of 1913 

The Labour Party, and the trade unions, had waited four 
long yeare for legislation that would reverse the Osborne Judgement. 
It will be recalled that this decision“ had severely restricted 
the trade unions by forbidding the use of their funds for political 
purposes. A bill to deal with this problem had been introduced in 
the 1911 session of Parliament, but it was dropped in the Committee 
stage. The pi1i@? introduced in this session of 1912 was substan- 
tially the same as the measure dropped in the previous session, and 
since the latter bill had received the approval of the Commons on 
its Second Reading, there seemed to be a good chance that the new 
Trade Unions bill would be enacted in 19le. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, when introducing 
the bill said: 

We think that combinations of men, of working people, joined 


together for the purpose of ameliorating the conditions of labor 
are entitled, as a necessary consequence, to take some part in 
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the bill received the Royal Assent on March 7th, 1913. The House 
of Lords passed this measure without taking a division at any stage. 

There can bs little question that the reversal of the 

Osborne Judgement, brought about by the passage of the Trade Union's 
Act of 1913, was to give an ever increasing financial advantage to 
the Labour Party over its political rivals. As Ivor Bulmer~Thomas 
remarks: — 

None of the other parties to-day is able to tap such an — 
easy, regular and substantial flow of income. In former days, 
when the low rate of tax left large monies in private hands, 
and there were positions of dignity and influence with which 
large contributors to party funds could be rewarded, and when 
moreover reasonable contributions to party funds were allowed 
as business expenses, the older parties were able to command 
much larger sources of Income than the rising Labour Party; but 
to-day it 1s the Labour party which is in the envious position, 
and all other parties are sustained out of the heavily taxed 
income of individuals.3 . 

As Bulmer-Thomas indicates, the benefits of the Trade Union 

Act of 1913 were to increase for the Labour Party as taxes increased 
but there were immediate benefits as well. The party was able to 
resume its organizational work and place more candidates in the by- 
elections, as well as pullding up their treasury for the fighting 

of the next general election. Though this was not to come until 
December 1918, the Labour Party was able to put more than 100 candi- 
dates into that election, largely due to the increased funds at its 
disposal. 

The Liberals had given the Labour Party a blood transfusion, 

yet they had also antagonized the trade unions by their delaying 
tactics and the inclusion of the "contracting out" clause in this 


act. It was obvious that the Liberals hoped to curtail financial 
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political life, and more particularly that in some senses it is 
necessary that they should have Members of Parliament, and that 
they should be entitled to promote the candidature of Members 
and pay election expenses, and f° take generally a part in the 
political life of the country. 

It had taken the Liberals four years to reassert a principle 
which the trade unions had taken for granted since the passage of 
the Trade Unions Act of 1871. Not only had it taken the Liberals 
four years to act upon this union grievance, but the Government saw 
fit to restrict the principle. Trade unions were to be allowed to 
spend funds for political purposes, but they had to comply with cer- 
tain conditions. Funds for political purposes were to be kept sep- 
arate from general union funds, and no such funds could be set aside 
unless the majority of the trade union members had approved a reso- 
lution to create a "Dolitical" fund. Im addition to these restric- 
tiona, any member of the union who did not wish to contribute to 
such a political fund could "contract out," i.@., declare his in- 
tention not to contribute money from his wages for union political 
activity. A union member who did this was not to suffer any disad- 
vantage or be deprived of any union benefits. 

| The Labour Party, speaking for the trade union movement, 

protested most strenuously against the "contracting out" clause of 
the bil1.°? They wanted all members of a union to be subject to a 
political assessment if the majority of the members had voted for the 
creation of a political fund. But Asquith and the Cabinet were firm 
in their stand that no union member should be forced to support a 
political party or candidate whom he did not approve. All attempts 
of the Labour Party to amend the bill in this respect failed, and 
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contributions to the Labour Party through this clause, but unfortu- 
nately for the Liberal cause, they missed an opportunity that would 
have even more effectively restricted political contributions by 
trade unionists. In 1927, a Conservative Government replaced the 
"contracting out" clause by a “sontracting in” clause, i.e., a trade 
union member instead of signing a circular that he did not wish to 
contribute to a political fund, would have to sign a circular stat- 
ing that he would contribute to auch a fund. The effect of this 
change was dramatic, for within a yeer the number of trade unionists 
affiliated with the Labour Party dropped by over a million persons, 
and their financial contributions ceased to fill the central treas~ 
ury of the party. when the Labour Perty came into power in 19,5 
they immediately interchanged these clauses, and within two years, 
trade union contributions to the party doubled. Says R. T. McKenzie: 

It seems fairly clear from these figures that the 
contracting-out arrangement is worth between one and one and a 
half million members to the Labour Party. There could hardly 
be more convincing evidence of the lack of significance attached 
to their Labour Party membership by a large pEcpor tre of those 
who are affiliated through their trade unions.3 

This statement points up the tenuous relationship between 
the trade unions and the Labour Party, and this affiliation between 
the two was much weaker in 19le than it was in 1927. Had the Liber- 
al Government adopted the "contracting in" principle, it would ap- 
pear that the Labour Party might not have been able to survive cee 
biow. At least it would have given the Liberals a distinct finan- 
cial advantage over the Labourites. 


Once again the Liberals had demonstrated their lack of a 


consistent policy towards the Labour Party and the trade unions | 
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which supported that party. Hoping to appear as.the champion of the 
labor movement, the Liberal Government had enacted the Trade Union 
Act of 1913, and yet, fearing too great a display of political in- 
dependence. by the trade unions, the Liberals had delayed passage of 
the legislation, and included restrictive clauses greatly disliked 
by the unions. A wiser course for the Liberals would seem to have 
bsen. that of either reversing the effects of the Osborne Judgement | 
immediately, and with no restrictions on union funds, or of adopting 
en even more restrictive measure such as "contracting-in." Immne- 
diate action by the Liberals to reverse the Osborne Judgement would. 
have greatly mitigated the ill-feeling created between the unionists 
and the Liberals by the latter's delaying tactics. Writing of thé. 
legal attacks upon the unions in this period, the Webbs noted that, 
"Politically, the result was to exasperate the active-minded work~ | 
men, and greatly to promote, though with some delay, the growth of 
an independent Labour Party in the House of Commons."3¢ Liberal in- 
decision fostered a groat deal of this discontent. 

Had the Liberal Party, on the other hand, been agreed to a 
united anti-Labour Party policy, a more restrictive Trade Unions 
Act, such as that adopted by the Conservatives in 1927, could hava 
been passed that would have greatly diminished the electoral poten- 
tial of the Labour Party. Without funds, that party stood little 
chance of greatly increasing ita representation in the Commons. The: 
course adopted by the Government lost this tactical advantage for 
the Liberal Party, as well as greatly diminishing Liberal prestige 


in the trade union movement. Liberal prestige was to suffer another 
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blow in 1912 as the result of the "Marconi Incident." 


The Marconi incident 


the political careers of Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General, and Sir Rufue Isaacs, 
Attorney-veneral, were nearly ended by the Marconi scandal of 191l2- 
1913. The affair started early in 1912 when the Marconi Company was 
asked to sbumit a bid for the erection of State owned wireless ste- 
tiona throughout the British Empire, to be used primarily for pur- 
poses of national defense. The Postmaster-General, Herbert Samuel, 
accepted the tender made by the Marconi Company, subject to Parlia- 
mentary approval, ‘the agreement was formally signed on July 19th, - 
1912. | oe 

Rumors then began to be circulated that a number of Minis- 
ters had unduly influenced the acceptance of the bid, based prima- 
rily on the fact that the Attorney-General's brother, Gadfrey Isaacs, 
was the managing director of the Marconi Company in ‘Great Britain. 
It was rumored that having advance knowledge of the contract's ap- 
proval, certain Ministers had purchased shares of Marconi stock with 
the hope of making a large profit. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lloyd George 
were mentioned most frequently as having made large gains from their 
advance knowledge. 

fo quell these rumors, the Liberal Cabinet called for the © 
ereation of a Select Committee on October llth, 1912, to investigate 
the entire matter. Unfortunately for those involved in the af- 
fair, and the Liberal Government as well, Sir Rufus Isaacs and 


Lloyd George failed to mention in the debate which followed in the 
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Commons that they had purchased shares of stock in the Marconi Com~ 


pany of America, which was not financially connected with its . 
counterpart in England. This fact came out when Herbert Samuel and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, in February 1913, brought a libel action against 
the French newspaper Le Matin. Isaaca made this admission in his 
testimony which he had neglected to tell the House of Commons three 
months earlier. This disclosure brought the Conservative Press in 
Great Britain out in full ory. Certainly, the press declared, some- 
thing must be wrong when the Attorney-General tried to hide all of 
the facts from the Commons, and since Lloyd George had purchased a 
large number of shares from Isaacs, he must be guilty of something 
as well.- | | 

| In June 1913, the Select Committee gave its report clearing 
all parties concerned of any collusion in the stock transactions. 
Five days later, when this Report was debated in the House of Com- 
mone, >+ the Ministers involved expressed their regrets for their 
indiscretions, and a Vote of Censure moved by the Opposition was de- 
feated, The episode was closed, but not forgotten. Herbert Samuel, 
writing of Sir Rufus Isaacs' part in the affair, commented that 
"after he became Lord Chief Justice, I never heard him refer to the 
Marconi Episode again. It was as if he had determined to blot out 
of his memory so harrowing and so embittering an ordeal."3? 

Asquith was deeply disturbed by the affair and referred to 

it as one of the most painful personal trials of his political ca- 
reer. The fiery Welshman, Lloyd George, was not soon to forget and 


forgive ‘those of the Opposition who attempted to discredit his en- 
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tire political career over the Marconi affair, Defending himself 
in: the Commons, he said: 

. I am conscious .of pein done nothing which brings a stain 
upon the honour of a Minister of the Crown. If you will, I 
acted ‘thoughtlessly,. I acted. carelessly, I acted mistakedly, 
but I: sac ted innocently, I.acted openly and I acted honestly 

| oe igpe charge has been exploded, but the deadly afterdamp 

: remains. - | 
How openly he had acted was to be seriously questioned. As 
a result of his involvement in this incident, Lloyd George lost 
prestige within his own party, and with the working classes as well, 
A-dabbler in the stock market was not likely to retain his popular- 
ity with the labor movement. | 

The Liberal Party could not escape the taint of corruption 

which had fallen on three of the Government's Ministers. This fact, 
coupled with the manner in which the coal strike, Home Rule and 
Trade Unions Act had been handled, caused a further deterloration 
in the political position of the party. The political market for 
Liberals, and Liberal policies, was dropping rapidly, and it was to 


continue apace during the year 1913. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE LIBERAL PARTY HEADED FOR DISASTER 

The Parliamentary session for 19l2 was not prorogued until 
March 7th, 1913, and three days later, the legislative session for 
1913 was opened. The session was to be a short one as indicated in 
the King's Speech. "In view of your arduous labours during the past 
year the further legislation which you will be invited to consider 
will necessarily be restricted within narrow limits."+ Besides the 
mentioning of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment of the Church, 
there were very few other measures that the Government proposed to 
enact during 1913. It was planned to introduce bills dealing with 
jand purchase in Ireland, care of the feeble-minded, plural voting 
and national education, but the main effort. of the Government ap- 
parently was going to be directed to pushing through the two most 
controversial bills of the previous session. 

But before turning to these major Issues of the session, 
let us look at the minor measures of legislation that the Liberal 
Cabinet presented to the Commons for its consideration. Once again, 


the failures were more common than were the Liberal successes, 


The Franchise 
The Liberal Government continued to attempt to complete the 
democratization of the electorate in Great Britain. Two bills, the 
Plural Voting bill and the Representation of the People (Women) 
bill, were introduced in this session. The former was a Government 
bill backed solidly by the Cabinet and the vast majority of Liber- 
als, while the latter was a Private Members bill that lacked the 
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backing of the Government. 

Having lost the Franchise and Registration Bill, because of 
the Speaker's ruling on the Women Suffrage amendment, the Cabinet 
decided to bring in a bill that called for only the abolition of one 
of the anomalies in the franchise system, namely, the plural vote. 
By doing this, a great deal of time could be saved by cutting Par- 
liamentary debate to a minimum. By restricting the bill to just’ 
one aspect of electoral reform,* the Government not only drew upon 
itself the heated criticism of the Unionist Party, but also strong 
opposition from a number of members of the Labour Party. 

Philip Snowden was particularly hostile to the Government's 
proposal on this occasion. He pointed out that there were 35,000 
registered electors in the constituency in which he resided, while 
in Whitechapel there were only ,000 registered voters. For Snowden, 
these voters in Whitechapel were just as much plural voters as those 
persons who were entitled to vote in more than one constituency. 
Redistribution of seats was just as important to him, as the aboli- 
tion of the plural vote. Said Snowden: 

This Bill is just a specimen of the Liberal legislation 
which has been passed ever since I can remember. Who is re- 
sponsible for plural voting as it exists to-day? Why, the Lib- 
eral party. If they did not establish it, at any rate they 
perpetuated it, and aggravated it enormously by the Franchise 
Act of 188). 

What this future Chancellor of the Exchequer was really de- 


erying was the under-representation of urban areas, particularly 
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those that contained large numbers of working class voters. This 
ia a complaint heard quite frequently in the United States today be- 
cause of the over-representation of rural areas, both in the state 
and federal legislatures. But Snowden's objections in 1913 to the 
Government's bill were brushed aside on the grounds that there was 
not adequate time for the consideration of a complex redistribution 
scheme. The bill passed through all its readings in the Commons, 
but was rejected by the House of Lords. By making use of the terms 
of the Parliament Act, the Government could abolish plural voting 
by re~passing the bill twice more, but this meant that it could not 
come into operation until 1915, at the earliest. 

However, as with the other major reforms proposed by the 

Liberals at this time, electoral reform was to be postponed until 
the conelusion of the World War. Aithough the electoral reforms 
carried out in 1918, and in 1948-1949, went a long way in abolishing 
the unequal number of electors in the various constituencies, of 
which Snowden complained in 1913, it was still true in 1950 that 
the rural counties were over-represented in the House. of Commons, 
In 1950 there were approximately 524 thousand othe in the average 
rural constituency, while there were 56% thousand in the urban dis- 
tricts. Even though these figures reveal a slight over-representa- 
tion of the country districts, it 1s a far cry from the days of the 
"rotten borough," when a member of the Commons might be elected by 
a mere handful of people. 

The attempt to pass a Women's Suffrage bill also failed in 
this session. The bill was introduced as a Private Member's bill by 
W. H. Dickinson, and as he had promised, the*Prime Minister gave the 
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bill adequate time in the House of Connonei* The bill was: limited 
in its scope, proposing to enfranchise between four and five million 
women voters on a basis of “household” franchise, 1.e., to women who 
occupied a separate dwelling house, whether they were married, sin~ 
gle or widowed. The supporters of the bill were willing to limit 
its scope because of the fact that all of the adult males in Great 
Britain had not yet received the franchise, while the opposition. 
argued that this was a good enough reason for not extending the 
franchise to women at all. A good deal of humor pervaded the. de- 
bate on Second Reading as illustrated by the remarks of J. A. Grant 
in opposition to the bill. 

Let me in conclusion put one more argument. .. . the argu- 

ment that men have the vote and the power at the present moment; 
I say by Heaven's sake let us keep it. ... A clever woman 
said to me the other day, ‘if at the most critical period of a 
woman's life she has not got the sense to say no to the man who 
proposes to her, how can you expect Se the sense to 
give a vote on a great Imperial question?! 

Despite the general good natured character of the debata, 
Asquith still remained firmly entrenched in his belief that women 
should not receive the right to vote. He could see no justification 
for the act on the basis of theoretic democratic principles, or for 
more concrete and practical reasons which were brought forward that 
suggested that women needed direct representation in Parliament. 

The Prime Minister felt that women hed been most adequately repre- 
sented in Parliament, and that their rights had not suffered because 
they lacked the franchise. 

It was not until after the women of Great Britain had con- 


tributed so mach to the war effort, during donee War I, that Asquith 
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changed his position on this issue, and he then completely reversed 
his stand. But in 1913, he was still firmly opposed to the fran- 
chise for women, and when the vote came on the bill's Second Reading 


it was defeated by a vote of 266 to 219. 


‘Education, Temperance and Land Reform 

In an effort to pave the way for a comprehensive reform and 
expansion of the educational system in Great Britain, the Liberal 
Government introduced a one-clause biil in the legislative session 
of 1913 to extend the system of grants-in-aid to local educational 
authorities. The Cabinet, in framing this revision, deliberately 
avoided the religious issue with regard to education, in order to 
avoid a renewal of the bitter fight that had ruined previous Liberal 
legislation in this field. _ 

This bill, entitled Education (No.2) Bill, repealed two 


6 which had severely restricted 


sections of the Education Act of 1870 
the granting of financial aid to the local units of government by 
Parliament for certain educational purposes. In particular, one of 
these clauses prohibited Parliament from giving financial assistance 
for building, enlarging, improving or furnishing any elementary | 
school. Such construction was to be paid for by local ratepayers. 
The repealing of this clause would enable Parliament to give sub- 
stantial aid to education through national tax resources. J. A. 
Pease, President of the Board of Education, indicated that if the 


bill was passed, the money he would request from Parliament would be 


relatively small in amount. ! However, it was clear that the Govern- 
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ment intended to seek much larger sums in the immediate future for 
secondary education. 

Great atrides had been taken to improve the elementary edu- 
gational system, but secondary educational facilities were far from 
adequate. The Educational Acts passed by Parliament between 1870 
and 1902,° had done a great deal to extend elementary education to 
the masses of children of all classes, including the adoption of the 
prineiple of universal compulsory attendance of children in school 
by the Education Act of 1880.7 But a completely integrated system 
of national education had not been attained as of 1913. Said J. A. 
Pease, “The defects of our so-called national system are two. It 
is not national and it 1s not a system,"10 

The Liberals had failed to settle the question of the denom- 
inational schools in the Education bill of 1906, although they did 
manage to enact a bill in that year which allowed local educational 
authorities to provide meals for children in elementary schools. 

But the Liberal Government had not been able to make any great ad- 

vance in the area of secondary education. Thus it was the intention 
of the Liberals to make the Education bill of 1913 the first step in 
a comprehensive reform. The President of the Board of Education in- 


formed the Commons that once the Education bill of 1913 had been 


Sonis act, 2 Edw. 7, Cap. 42, abolished the old school 
boards and placed the control of elementary education in the hands 
of local government councils. 


Wn3 & li Vict., Cap. 23: An Act to make further provision aa 
to Bye-laws respecting the attendance of children at school under 
the Elementary Education Acta. 


10¢5 H.C.Deb., 5 Se» pe1910. 
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passed, it was the intention of. the Government to introduce in the 
following session a measure that would place an obligation upon all 
county and county borough councils to provide a completely inte- 
grated system of both elementary end secondary education. This re- 
form, as well as the Education Bill of 1913, was not to be enacted 
by this last Liberal Administration. The bill for 1913 had been 
introduced so late in the seasion, that it passed only the First 
Reading before the session was prorogued. Introduced in the follow- 
ing session, the bill got no farther, so that when the war broke out 
in August 191}, the Liberals had left unsolved the fundamental prob- 
lem of secondary education in Great Britain. The Conservative Party 
could still claim the honors for having wrought the greatest reform 
in the educational system through their Education Bill of 190c, 

With such a short session of Parliament, lasting only from 
March through August, the Liberals had little time for the consider- 
ation of many bills. However, they once again renewed their attack 
on the liquor trade. Lacking time for the consideration of e meas- 
ure as comprehensive as the Licensing bill which had been lost in 
1908, the Government introduced a bill that was confined to Seot- 
land. This Temperance Bill for Scotland, to become effective in 
June 1920, was to provide the local authorities in Scotland with 
the power to curtail liquor sales through the use of the so-called 
"Local Veto.” Under the terms of this act, electors were to have. 
the right to petition the local authorities to conduct a poll, with- 
in the community, so that the attitude of the voters might be ex- 
pressed with regard to the local laws governing the liquor trade. 
The voters were to be given three alternatives in any such poll: 


i.e., that there should be no change in the licensing laws of the. 
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community; that there should ge greater restriction of licenses; or 
that there should be a total abolition of the liquor trade in the 
area. 

Besides satisfying the "temperance" group within the party, 
the Liberals hac good resson for curtailing the liquor trade when- 
ever the opportunity arosé. The reason being that the main finan- 
cial support for the Conservative Party came from this trade. /“ The 
igsue had never been a very popular one with the electorate. Writ- 
ing of the Liberal Attempt in 1895 to pasa a national Local Veto 
bill, J. A. R. Marriott notes: _ | | 

fo the brewers and publicans this appeared to spell confis- 

cation; the working man who liked his glass of beer regarded it 

quite reasonably ag class legislation. Thoughtful temperance 

reformers complained that Harcourt (Liberal Chancellor of the 

Exchequer). . o « eppeared ‘more anxious to punish the publicans 

then to reclaim the drunkard, '13 

| Since the Temperance bill of 1913 was restricted to Scot- 
land, and as not to become effective until 1920, Conservative ops 
position to the bill was negligible. The House of Lords amended the 
bill in several minor respecta which the Liberal Government was will- 
ing to accept, and the bill received the Royal Assent before the end 
of the session. This marked the end of the Liberal Party's attempt 
to reform the liquor trade. Almost all of their attempts had ended 
in failure, eenetned many days Of Parliamentary debate, and had on 
the whole been unpopular with the general public. The record indi- 
cates that it would have been politically wiser for the Liberal 


Party to drop the "temperance “* issue altogether, or at least avoid 


len op the connection between the liquor trade and the Con- 
servative Party see Elie Halevy, A History of the Rogdish People in 


the Nineteenth Century: Vol.V, Imperlaliam and the Rise of our 
(London: Ernest benn Ltd., 1951), pp.3dT fr. 
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it at times when they knew they could make little progress with it, 
such as in 1908. 
| One further bill deserves consideration before turning to 
the major pieces of legislation in this session. Under various Land 


1h 


for the purchase of land in Ireland for tenant farmers. The Land 


1 
Acts of 1903 and 1909 ? had provided an additional 100 million 


Acts, " prior to 1903, nearly 25 million pounds had been provided 


pounds for the same purpose, so that by 1913 it was estimated that 
the Land Purchase program was about two-thirds completed. In the 
Parliamentary session of 1913, Augustine Birell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, told the Commons that it was the Government's intention 
to complete this land purchase program under the terms of the bill 
he was gOing to introduce. 

Under the terms of the Land Purchase Act of 1909, landlords 
were reimbursed for the lands which they sold by payments half in 
cash and half in Land Stock. To complete the program Parliament 
would have to authorize an additional 61 million pounds. But there 
was serious objections from both the landlords and prospective ten- 
ants to the Government's bill of 1913. The landlords objected to 
being paid in Land Stock for they received less interest on this 
stock than they could receive from other investments if they were 
paid cash for their lands. The Irish Nationalists, speaking for 


prospective tenants, objected to the increase in annual payments for 


Upon a history of the land See eae Tere see John E. 
Pomfret, The Struggle for Land in Ireland, 1600-1923 (Princeton, 
Princeton Gniverstty Press, 1930). 


153 Edw. 7, Cap. 37: An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
occupation and ownership of Land in Ireland and for other purposes 
relating thereto and to amend the Landowners! (Ireland) Act. (1903) 
and 9 Edw. 7, Cap. 8: An Act to amend the Law relating to the Occu- 
pation and Ownership of Land in Ireland and for other purposes re-~ 
lating thereto. 
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land purchasers, and claimed that the payment in Land Stock dis- 
couraged the landlords from voluntarily selling the lands. This 
would greatly delay the completion of the program. The objections 
being so strong and numerous, and the bill having been introduced so 
late in the session, combined to kill any prospects of the bill's 
passage in this session. After the prorogation of Parliament on 
August 15th, 1913, the Government attempted to find some common 
ground upon which the landlords and tenants could agree, but this 
effort was fruitless. 

But the raison d'etre of the Parliamentary session of 1913 
was not to solve the Irish land problem. The primary purpose of 
this session, in so far as the Liberal Government was concerned, 
was to pass the Home Rule Bill for the second time under the terms 
of the Parliament Act. The bill for the Disestablishment of the 


Church in Wales was also due for its second passage in this session. 


Home Rule and the Disestablishment of the Church . 
"Te history of domestic politics during the whole of 1913 
and the greater part of 191) is little more than a record of futil- 


tty. 2> 


This statement by Lord Newton aptly characterized the 
events surrounding the Home Rule issue. The Parliamentary session 
of 1913 indeed was hardly more than a mere formal gathering, brought 
together so as to comply with the constitutional requirements of the 
Parliament Act that a bill must be passed in three successive ses- 
sions to override the Lords' suspensive veto. This was the inter-. 


mediate stage for the Home Rule Bill, and neither side was prepared 
to concede any point at this time. 


lbpora Newton, Lord Lansdowne; A praphy 3 
: ’ 6, & Bloyvraph (London : Mac- 
millan:& Co. Ltd., 1929), p. ° 
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The Liberal Government was determined to jam the bill 

through as quickly as possible, and within two months, from its in- 
troduction on May 7th to the passage of the Third. Reading on July 
7th, the Home Rule Bill was only one step away from becoming the 
Law of the Land. Unionist opposition to the measure was as vehement 
as it had been in the previous session. Said Sir Edward Carson on 
the bill's Second Reading: 

» « » we think that your attempted betrayal (Of Ulster) 
is one of the most dastardly acts that has ever disgraced the 
pages of history. You may be able--I know you will be able, if 
you are allowed to do it, but you will not--to put us down by 
sheer force. You can seize arms, but you cannot destroy spirit 
or determination. . . . you are crying pence when there is no 
peace. You know it, and you will fall. 

Carson spoke with the authority of the entire Unionist 

Party behind him, inoluding the Opposition's leader in the Commons, 
Bonar Law. 

One of Mr. Bonar Law's messages to Sir Edward Carson read, 
‘Whatever steps you may feel compelled to take, whether they 
are constitutional, or whether in the long run they are un- 
constitutional, you have Ke whole Unionist Party, under my 
leadership, behind you.!1 

The intentions of those opposed to the Home Rule Bill could 

not have been made clearer. Only three days before the introduction 
of the bill in 1912, over 75,000 Ulster Volunteers had paraded in 
Belfast before Sir Edward Carson and Bonar Law! And yet, Asquith 
persisted in pushing the bill through the Commons in spite of the 
ever rising hostility of the Conservatives and the people of Ulster. 

It is difficult to understand Asquith's persistence in fol- 

lowing a course of action that, from its inception in 19le, threat- 


ened to end in political anarchy and civil war in Ireland. His 


1s, of C., June 10, 1913 (53 H.C.Deb., 5 sey ppel7h-1h75.) 
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actions become even more difficult to understand when one considers 
his position as a founder of the imperialistic Liberal league. In 
1902 Asquith had said: 

Is 1t to be part of the policy and programme of our party 
that, if returned to power, it will introduce into the House of 
Commons a Bill for Irish Home Rule? The answer, in my judge- 
ment, is No. And why?. .. » because the history of these 
years. . . - has made 1t plain that the ends which we have al-~ 
ways had. .. . can only be attained by methods which will 
carry with them, step by step, the sanction and sympathy of 
British opinion. To recognise facts like these is not apostasy; 
it 1s common sense.19 

It is hard to believe that Asquith spoke these words when 

they are contrasted with his actions in 19lé2 and 1913. He certainly 
was not heeding a large portion of British opinion, and that of 
Ulster, in forcing the Home Rule bill on all of Ireland. It is 

true that the Prime Minister had to heed the demands of the Irish 
Nationalists in 1912-1913, for they had the power to turn the Gov- 
ernment out of office. But, on the other hand, to have done 80 
would have meant the loss of any kind of Home Rule for Ireland. 
Asquith was therefore in a position where he could have made reason- 
able concessions on the Ulster problem, but he was not to do thia 
until the very last minute. 

Winston Churchill writes: 

From the earliest discussions on the Home Rule Bill in 1909 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lloyd George) and I had always 
advocated the exclusion of Ulster on a basis of county option 
or some similar process. We had been met by the baffling argu- 


ment that such a concession might well be made as the final 
means Of securing a settlement, but would be fruitless till 


then.©9 


When the concession was made, as will be seen in the follow- 


19s pender and C. Asquith, op. cit., Vol.I, pelhh. 
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ing chapter, it was too late. The seriousness of the Government's 
position apparently did not strike Asquith until the autumn of 1913. 
Attempts were finally made to secure some sort of compromise on the 
Ulster problem. 

From October through December, the Prime Minister met on 
several occasions with Bonar Law, John Redmond and Sir Edward Car- 
son.*t In the course of these discussions, various proposals for 
allowing Ulster exclusion from the terms of the Home Rule Bill were 
discussed. By the middle of December, it was apparent to the partic- 
ipants in these private interviews with the Prime Minister, that 
none of them could persuade their followers to accept any of the 
compromises that had been suggested. Events were moving too swiftly 
to allow any dispassionate approach to the problem. 

Several of the Unionist leaders, including Bonar Law, Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, went so far as to suggest that the King 
might refuse the Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bi11.°* For Asquith, 
such an action on the part of the King would have been wholly uncon- 
stitutional, but fortunately for the English monarchy, King George 
V maintained a neutral and conciliatory attitude throughout the 
Irish crisis of 1913-1914. However, the mere suggestion that the 
King refuse the Royal Assent further demonstrates the lengths to 


which the Opposition was prepared to go to block Home Rule. 


eloor the various positions taken in these conferences see? 
H. A. Taylor, The Strange Case of Andrew Bonar Law (London: Stanley 
Paul Ltd., 1934); Tan Colvin, The e of Lord Carson (3 vols.; Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1934, 1936); Dennis Gwynn, The Life of John Redmond 
(London: Harrap, 1932). 
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It is small wonder that the citizens of Ulster, backed . 

wholeheartedly by the Unionist Party, were prepared to fight Home 
Rule with any weapon at hand. They also. secured.further support 
from within the ranks of the British Army. Sir Henry Wilson, Direc- 
tor of Military Operations in the War Office, actively aided the 
Ulster dude aeoumont 1913 and 1914." He consulted with the 
leaders of the Unionist Party, and traveled to Ulster to survey the 
preparations for armed resistance to the enforcement of Home Rule. 
This was a most unconstitutional course of action for an army offi- 
cer to take who owed allegiance to the Government, whether 1t be 
Liberal or Conservative. Though the final crisis involving the Army 
in Ireland did not come until March 1914, the seeds of revolt were 
sown in 1913. Unrest was growing in the army ranks, and in December 
1913, Colonel J. E. B. Seeley (Secretary of State for War) instruct- 
ed army commanders in England, Scotland and Ireland, to be prepared 
for the eventual use of troops in Ulster if the Home Rule Bill 
_ghould be resisted by force of arms. The situation was deterlo- 
rating. 

Asquith must take the greatest share of the blame for plac- 

ing the Government, and his party, in this desperate situation. 

Had the prime minister looked the issues fairly in the face, 
he might early have come to two clear conclusions. The firat 
was that it was out of the question to impose home rule on the 
Ulster protestants. . . . Secondly he should have taken imme- 
ecied seca toe hee eee 

& . 


Asquith did neither of these things before it was too late 


23Por Wilson's role in the Home Rule issue see: Sir C. E. 
Callwell, Field-Marshall Sir Henry Wilson (2 vols.; London: Cassell 
& Co. Ltd., f4 e 
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for really effective action. Procrastination and timidity on the 
part of the Prime Minister was bringing his party closer to the 
brink of catastrophe. It was difficult to see how civil war in Ire- 
land could be avoided after the events of 1913. 

Though Home Rule had dominated the legislative session, the 
Liberals managed to pass the Disestablishment of the Church (Wales) 
Bill for the second time under the Parliament Act. The Lords re- 
jected the bill once again, but it now needed only one more passage 
by the Commons to become law. This prospect failed to raise any 
great enthusiasm, inside or outside of Parliament, except amongst 
the Welsh M.P.'s and their constituents. 

‘There was indeed very little for Liberals to be enthusiastic 
about as 1913 came to a close. The prospects for peaceful settle- 
ment in Ireland seemed very remote, and there were wernings of new 
labor troubles. The road looked far from being smooth for the Gov- 


ernment in the forthcoming legislative session. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE END OF THE LIBERAL ERA 


Labor Problems 

Home Rule was not to be the only problem that plagued the 
Liberal Government during the year 191). During 1913, the nation, 
and the Liberal Government, had almost completely forgotten the 
labor unrest of the years 1911 and 1912. No single strike in 1913 
threatened the nation as had the railway and coal disputes of the 
preceding years. But the statistics revealed that there had been 
nearly 1500 smaller strikes, involving over a million workers, in 
what appeared to be on the surface a relatively peaceful year in the 
labor movement. - This was an all time high in Great Britain for 
numbers of disputes in a single year! What was the Government doing 
to cope with this situation? 

In June 1912, the Industrial Council, which had been formed 
within the Board of Trade in 1911, was asked to investigate the en- 
tire field of management-labor relations and make recommendations as 
to how industrial disputes could best be handled. One year later 
‘the Council issued its report.* The Government's response to this 
report was apathetic. 

« e « e when the report of the Industrial Council was pre- 
sented. . . . the Government did nothing. The crisis was passed, 
opportunistic policy no longer made it important to fulfill 
promises, nothing was done except shelving the report by refer- 


ence to the Trade Union Congress, qnd the Government went for- 
ward with no labour policy at all. 


nn lm ean (Dan 
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Such was the attitude of the Liberal Government towards the 
labor unrest of 1913. Once the coal strike had been settled, the 
Liberals relapsed into their old policy of letting things take care 
of themselves. While the Government was engrossed in the Home Rule 
Bill, active trade unionists were busy preparing for an even greater 
assault upon employers. 

Commencing about 1911, there had been a growing movement 
within the labor unions towards amalgamation and feaenaticns’ This 
movement gained great impetus during 1913 by the formation early in 
that year of the National Union of Railwaymen, which brought to- 
gether three separate unions of railroad workers into one large 
aivenieatial? In December of the same year, an alliance was pro- 
boas between the Miners' Federation, the Transport Workers' Federa- 
tion and the newly created National Union of Railwaymen, the alli- 
ance becoming known as the Triple Alliance. Six months later, in 
June 1914, the alliance became a reality when the three unions in-' 
volved established a joint central council to coordinate the activ- 
ities of the three organizations. 

The formation of the Triple Alliance in 191), posed a new 
gac-eredter threat to the Liberal Government. Shortly efter the 
formation of this new group, its leaders announced that all of their 
members would strike on December Ist, 1914, unless the railway 
companies. were prepared to settle the grievances of the railway 
workers. Such a strike of these combined forces would totally para- 


lyze the nation's economic system. The Liberal Government was saved 


Lor a discussion of this trend see Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, op._cit cit., pp.5S46 ff. 
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from this unhappy prospect by the outbreak of war. Had the war not 
intervened, the Liberals might well have found themselves faced not 
only with civil war in Ireland, but also with the most serious labor 
dispute the nation hed ever witnessed. 

| That the trade unions had become a powerful force in the 
community was evident from the statistics. Between the years 1906 
to 191), trade union membership had risen from 2.1 millions to 3.9, 
and during the same period, trade unionists affiliated with -the 
Labour Party had risen from 975,000 in 1906 to 2 million by 1915.° 
Not only were their numbers greatly increased, the movement towards 
amalgamation and federation was greatly enhancing their effective- 
ness in the struggle with management. Although they had not won 
everything they sought in the disputes of 1911-1913, the trade 
unions had adequately demonstrated their immense power that was 
capable of creating havoc in the economie life of the nation. . And 
through all of these developments, the Liberals had failed to form- 
late any clear course of action, or policy, to cope with the indus- 
trial chaos that resulted. 

The economic situation of the working classes had changed 
relatively little from that described in Chapter VI. Lloyd George 
might tell the Commons in 1913 4that: 

Trade is at its best, unemployment is at its lowest, wages 
are at their best, profits are at their highest, home and over- | 
seas trade have attained. dimensions they have never yet ap- 
proached, and the business, commerce, and industries of this 


country enjoy a productivity and a prosperity Batch have rarely 
been witnessed in the history of this country. 


or statistics on trade union membership and Labour Party 
affiliations see George Herbert Perris, The Industrial eae ee of 
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But this did not give a true picture of the wage earners 
position in relation to other elements of the nation's economy. It 
was true that money wages had risen slightly, the average yearly 
earnings for 11 million male workers having risen from 56 pounds 1 
shilling in 1906 to 57 pounds 4 shillings in 1911.° The rise in 
prices more than wiped out this gain in money wages. 

Despite the introduction of such innovations as the graduated 
inoome tax, super-tax on higher incomes, increased death duties, Old 
Age Pensions and National Health Insurance, the distribution of 
national income showed practically no change between 1880 and 1913.7 
The Liberal Government between 1906 and 191) had done little or 
nothing to raise the standard of living for the vast majority of 
working class people. Legislation such as the Trade Boards Act, Old 
Age Pensions Act and Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, had only aided 
the very worst off in the community. With reluctance and reserva~ 
tions, the Liberals had passed the Trade Disputes Act and Trade 
Union Act. Armed with these weapons, the labour movement proceeded 
to seek what they felt was their fair share of industrial profits 
through direct action. 

On the eve of the First World War it was apparent that the 
Liberals had failed in two respects with regard to the working 
classes of Great Britain. They had failed to satisfy through their 
reforms the demands of the working classes for a better standard of 
living. And secondly, when industrial unrest broke out, the Liber- 


als were at a loss as to how it could be appeased and directed into 
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more peaceful channels. With the formation of the Triple Alliance 
of trade unions, the Government was faced with the most serious 
labor problem that had ever confronted an English government. The 


situation in Ireland was even worse. 


Liberal Failure with Home Rule 
The King's Speech, which formally opened the Parliamentary 
session for 191, on February 10th, clearly indicated the Govern- 
ment's major concern for this session. 
I regret that the efforts which have been made to arrive at 
a solution by agreement of the problems connected with the Gov» 
ernment of Ireland have, so far, not succeeded. In a matter in 
which the hopes and the fears of so many of My subjects are 
keenly concerned, and which, unless handled now with foresight, 
judgement, and in the spirit of mutual concessions, threatens 
grave future difficulties, it is My most earnest wish that the 
good will and co-operation of men of all parties and creeds may 
heal Ga pcenes one and lay the foundations of a lasting settle- 
ment.+ ts 
This plea for moderation dominated the entire Speech from 
the Throne, and the other measures mentioned in the speech were of 
a decidedly minor character in comparison. Bills were mentioned 
that called for further reforms in education, housing, citizenship 
within the Dominions and the judicial system. There was no indica- 
tion in the speech that the Government anticipated any serious in- 
ternational crisis in 19ll, in fact, it appeared at this time that 
the situation in the Balkans was greatly improved, end the threat of 
war amongst the major European powers had subsided. This, of course, 
is not to imply that there were not great tensions in the relations 
of these powers in early 191), but the threat of immediate confle- 


gration appeared more remote for the moment. 


But in Ireland, the conflagration seemed to draw nearer 
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every day, and Asquith was forced to use all of his Parliamentary 
skills to avoid the threatened catastrophe. Despite: all of his 
efforts, and those of hia Cabinet, Ireland was brought to the brink 
of civil war, and only the outbreak of a greater war saved Ireland 


from this fate. 


On The Brink Of Disaster 

On March 5th, 191), the Home Rule Bill, and the Established 
Church (Wales) Bill, were both introduced for the third and last 
time. With their passage in this session, both bills would become 
law under the terms of the Parliament Act of 1911. The Unionist 
Opposition was not in a position to block the passage of either of 
these bills in the House of Commons, however, they had reached the 
point, with regard to Home Rule for Ireland, where they were willing 
to use unconstitutional means to subvert the enforcement of the bill. 

The situation was succinctly described by J. A. Spender: 

But by this time hardly anyone associated with the Irish 
question was in a normal state of mind. Forces had been set in 
motion which were beyond control by argument or reason. . . 

More and more it was being said that the army would decide, the 
army which, in the last yresorts might have to be invoked against 
the Ulster Covenanters.+ . 
The crisis over the army in Ireland finally came to a head 
in March 191). Tension in Ireland had been steadily mounting, and 
the Cabinet felt that precautionary measures, involving the movement 
of troops, should be taken to safeguard law and order in Ireland. 
The Army Council, which had decided the previous December, to allow 


officers who were domiciled in Ulater to absent themselves from their 


units during such operations, now instructed Sir Arthur Page$, the 
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Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, to allow such officers to "disappear,' 
and any other officers who felt they could not obey orders to sup- 
press a rebellion in Ulster were to be permitted to resign from the 
service. 

As a result of these instructions, a large number of the 
officers stationed in Ireland requested that they be dismissed from 
the service on March cOth. These officers were persuaded to return 
to their posts, and the Cabinet drafted a memorandum which firmly 
stated that, in the future, no officer was to be questioned as to 
his position on any orders that he might receive. The eer in- 
volved was one of a fundamental constitutional character, i.e., the 
relationship of the civilian leaders of the government with the | 
military. To allow officers the right to decide whether or not: they 
would obey orders in given political situations was to deny the 
democratic principle of the subordination of the military arm of the 
State to the civilian head, 

Unfortunately, Colonel Seely, Secretery of State for War, 
in transmitting the Cabinet memorandum to the Commander~in-Chief in 
Ireland, added a paragraph of his ce a This stated that the Gov- 
ernment had no intention of using the troops to suppress political 
rebellion in Ulster if the Home Rule Bill became law. When the 
Prime Minister learned of this additional paragraph, he immediately 
had it countermanded, and Colonel Seely tendered his resignation. 
The action of the Secretary of State had placed the Government in a4 
most embarrassing position, for it appeared that Aaquith and the 
Cabinet were making a deal with the army. Such a deal, if true, 


le For Seely's account of this affair see: J. BE. B. Seely, 
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could not: be- tolerated by the vast majority of Liberala in the Com- 
mons, and the Opposition took: every opportunity to exploit the pos- 
sibility of defeating the Government on this issue. 

.There was no question that the Liberal Government was in 
very serious trouble, and it is highly probable that the Government 
would have fallen at this time if it had not been for the firm and 
decisive action of Asquith and Colonel Seely. The latter relieved 
the Cabinet of the obligation of standing by the principle of “col- 
lective cabinet responsibility" by submitting his resignation and 
taking the sole blame for the added paragraph to, the Cabinet memo-~ 
rendum. He said in the Commons on March 25th: 

Blame does rest, and it rests upon ms. ... I did not 
apprehend that the Cabinet had seriously considered this docu- 
ment, and regarded a document of this kind ag a matter of vital 
concern, I see now that it is. .. . I have acted with the 
sincere desire to be loyal to my colleagues, and to see fair 
play to the Army, I have felt it my duty to ask_the Prime 
Minister to accept my resignation of my office.13 

Asquith accepted the resalgnation of the Secretary of State 
for War, and assumed this position himself on March 30th. But it 
was also necessary that he dispel any doubts as to his position with 
respect to the army in Ireland. He did this on the same day that 
Colonel Seely announced the submission of hia resignation to the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Asquith stated the position 
as follows: 

So long as we are responsible for the government of this. 
country, whatever the consequences may be, we shall not assent 
to the claim of any body of men in the service of the Crom, 
be they officers or men. .. . to demand from the Government, 


in advance, assurances of what they will or will noe eth: 
quired to do in circumstances which have not yet arisen. 
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This statement made it clear that Asquith did not intend to 


oer veee any further compromises in so far as the army was concerned. 
But it by no means diminished the Government's aifticulty in finding 
a solution for <ne peaceful natelenene of the Irish Question. If 

the ' ‘army rebellion" did any tnings it demonstrated to what great 
depths feelings were running. with respect to Home Rule. The oad 
dling of this entire situation could do little else but expose to 
the whole world the inability of the Liberal Government to cope 
effectively with the desperate situation in Ireland. 

In an attempt to bring about a compromise on Ireland, As- 
quith, upon the Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill on March 9th, 
indicated that the Government was prepared to introduce an Amending 
Bill that would permit the counties of northern Ireland to exclude 
themselves from the operation of Home Rule for a period of six years. 
Each of the counties in Ulster was to be allowed, by majority vote 
of the adult electors, to exclude themselves from Home Rule for the 
limited period of six years. After that, they would automatically 
be included, unless Parliament had made some other provision for 
them in the intervening period of time. 

Thus it was intended to meet the objections of those opposed 
to Home Rule in Ulster by allowing them to exclude themselves for 
the moment, while at the same time, satisfying the demands of the 
Irish Nationalists with the prospect of the inclusion of these 
counties after six years. As Asquith pointed out, his reason for 
choosing the six year period was that it would allow time for two 
General Elections to have taken place before Ulster would be forced 
into the Home Rule scheme, This he hoped would pacify the Unionist 
leaders who had been calling for an election or plebescite on the | 


Home Rule issue. 
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Before introducing this amendment in a formal parliamentary 


manner, however, the Liberal Government was determined to pass the 
Home Rule Bill for the third and last time. Then, and only then, 
would consideration be given to the amendment, for, to do otherwise, 
might have exposed the Home Rule Bill to a similar fate like that of 
the Franchise and Registration Bill in the 1912 session. It will be 
recalled, that on that occasion, the Speaker ruled that any amend- 
ment which seriously altered the character of a bill required the 
introduction of a completely new bill embodying the amendment. As- 
quith and his Cabinet did not wish to risk such an interpretation of 
an amendment to the Home Rule Bill. Thus, the bill was pushed 
through all of its readings, and on May 25th, 1914, by a vote of 351 
to 27), it passed its final reading in the House of Commons. 

But while the wheels of the Parliamentary process were turn-. 
ing, events were occurring in Ireland which threatened the breakdown 
of constitutional government. Late in April, the Ulster Volunteer 
Army was successful in bringing large numbers of rifles and ammuni- 
tion into Ulster, and the Liberal Government was afraid to intervene 
for fear of precipitating an armed clash between the Volunteers and 
the armed forces of the Crown. In reply to this aggressive action 
of the Ulster forces, the Irish Nationalists in the South of Ireland 
formed their own Volunteer armed force, and for the next few months 
it appeared that the final solution in Ireland would be settled by 
the clash of arms. | 

The Government, if it chose, could secure the Royal Assent 
to the Home Rule Bill and attempt to enforce its provisions. But it 
was apparent to all at this time that such a course meant civil war. 


Asquith therefore had the Amending Bill introduced in the House of 
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Lords on June 23rd, 191), in hopes that this concession to both 
sides would form a basis for a final settlement. The bill as intro- 
duced in the Lords was substantially the same as the one outlined by 
Asquith on March 9th, which provided for optional exclusion of the 
Ulster counties from Home Rule for a period of six years. When the 
bill reached the Commons for its First Reading on July 15th, the 
Lords had so amended it that it was unacceptable to the Irish Nation- 
alists. All of the Ulster counties were to be excluded from the 
operations of the bill, for an indefinite period, under the terms 
of the Lords! amendments. 

Since Asquith had already committed the Government to some 
form of modification in the Home Rule Bill through amendment, the 
action of the Lords threatened to delay any form of Home Rule for 
some time to come. If the Government was not prepared to enforce 
the Home Rule Bill as it stood, and £f the Lords were not willing to 
accept the Amending Bill of the Government, it would again be neces- 
sary to use the Parliament Act of 1911 to pass any modification of 
the bill. This would mean another delay of at least two years. 
Asquith, in his Memories, noted on July 9th: 


I had a long call from Stamfordham, who wanted to report to 
the King about Ulster prospects, ete. I pointed out to him that 
the Lords by omitting the pleblacite, etc., and cutting up 
Ireland as if it was a butener*s joint to suit their own palate, 
were not helping towards peace. 

The following day, it was decided by the Cabinet that the 

Prime Minister should ask the King to intervene, by calling for a 
Conference of all the major parties involved, both in England and 


Ireland. For the second time in his short reign, King George V 
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found himself in the center of a bitter political struggle between 
the major political parties in his realm, and although this Confer- 
ence was to prove to be a failure, as had the previous one on the 
Parliament Act of 1911, the King. conducted himself in a most credit- 
able manner. Once again, the monarchy escaped unblemished from a 
dangerous political crisis that might well have seriously jeopard- 
ized the constitutional position of the King. 

Meetings of the Conference were held from the 2lst of July 
through the 2lth, and on the latter day, the Conference broke up 
after failing to reach any agreement on an Irish settlement. The 
main issues involved concerned the counties to be excluded from Home 
Rule, particularly the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, where the 
population was neither overwhelmingly Catholic or Protestant. The 
second issue involved the period of time that such exclusion would 
last. Since no agreement could be reached on these questions, the 
Speaker of the Commons, who had presided over the Conference, was 
forced to announce in that Chamber on July 2th that the Conference 
had failed. .° . 

By the date of the breakdown of the Conference on Irish 
Home Rule, Eruope stood on the brink of war. Austria had delivered 
her ultimatum to Serbia, and it appeared that only a miracle could 
save Europe from a disastrous conflagration. No such miracle was 
forthcoming, and by August kth, 191), Great Britain found herself in- 
volved in the First World War. Under these circumstances, all of 
the parties to the Home Rule dispute agreed to a postponement of 
further discussions until the security of Great Britain was assured. 


In September 191), it was agreed that the operation of the bill 


16 
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should be suspended for one year and, if the war was still in prog- 
ress, an Order in Council would be used to set the date for giving 
effect to the bill. In any event, Parliament would still have the 
opportunity of amending the act with respect to Ulster. 

With the conclusion of this agreement, John Redmond and his 
Irish Nationalist party gave their wholehearted support to the Gov- 
ernment in its prosecution of the war, fully expecting the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Act in the not too distant future. In this. 
they were to be disappointed, for 1t was to take seven more long 
years before Ireland received Home Rule, and then only after bitter 
strife and bloodshed. After nearly three decades of effort, the 
Liberal Party had failed to obtain Home Rule for Ireland. Three 
Home Rule bills had been introduced by Liberal Governments; in 1886, 
1893 and 1912, and in each instance Liberal efforts had been frus- 
trated. In 1886 the issue had split the Liberal Party in two; and 
in 1912-191), the attempt had created the most serious constitution- 
al problem in modern English history. 

The greatest share of the blame for the failure of the Home 
Rule policy, and its fateful consequences, must rest upon Asquith, 
his Cabinet and the Liberal Party. Of course, the Unionist Party 
and its leaders, along with the Irish parties, must share some of 
the onus of failure because of the intractable positions they as- 
sumed, But it was the primary responsibility of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, headed by Asquith, to provide direction and leadership in the 
crisis that arose out of their policy. 

By 1914, Asquith and his colleagues found themselves in a 
position where they could not retreat from their stand on Home Rule, 


and yet they realized the necessity of amending the bill. They had 
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missed an opportunity in June 19le to accept an amendment to the 
17 
bill that would have excluded the Ulster counties. At that time, 
although the Irish Nationalists were far from happy about such an 
exclusion, such a plan had a fair chance of acceptance. by all par- 
ties. By refusing this opportunity, the door was opened for all of 
the bitterness and intractabiility that followed. 
As was the case with the impending labor crisis in 191), the 
Liberal Government was saved in the Home Rule crisis by. the out- 
break of the First World War. But the consequences of their failure 
were not soon to be forgotten. Writes Viscount Samuel: 
The consequences were the Easter Rebellion in Dublin in 
1916; the sanguinary Irish upheaval of 1919-1920; the 'repris- 
als' that followed; and then the Treaty of 192l--gziving to 
Ireland a far larger degree of separation from Great Britain 
than would have satisfied the Irish people at any one of the 
earlier periods. ... Im 1939... . Hire declared herself a 
neutral. Her ports were denigd to the naval forces of Britain 
and the United States... .4 
Such were the consequences of the inapt policy pursued by 
Asquith and his colleagues. And while the debacle in Ireland was 
reaching its climax, the Government found time to deal with very 
little else in the way of important legislation. Once again, the 
Established Church (Wales) bill, and the Plural Voting bill, wound 


their dreary way through the Commons under the Parliament Act. 


Disestablishment of the Ghurch and the Franchise 

On March 5th of this session, the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill and the Plural Voting Bill were introduced in the Commons. 
Like the dome Rule Billi, this was the third and final introduction 
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of the Established Church (Wales) Bill under the Parliament Act, 
while the Plural Voting Bill still had one more year to go before — 
it could become an approved statute. Neither measure created much 
excitement outside the walls of Westminster. 

The Conservative Party, as defenders of the Church of Engr. 
land, attacked the bill as bitterly as they had done in the two 
previous sessions. One Opposition speaker, W. E. Hume-Williama, 
used the following argument against the passage of the bill. 

You do that (disestablish the Church) at a time when. in~ 
creasingly the State is by common consent interfering at every 
turn in our national life, and interfering, too, by the wish of 
parties. It has control of national education, it is control- 
ling the national health, and day by day the State is becoming, 
by desire largely of the Liberal party, the father of the 
people. eo 6 @ | , 

Paternalistic or not, the Liberal Government secured a 


majority of,77 on the bill's final Reading. As noted aboves 


Othe 
bill was suspended upon the outbreak of war, and a modified measure 
was passed by a Conservative dominated Coalition Government in 1920. 
Liberal efforts to enact the Plural Voting Bill were also 

interrupted by the outbreak of war. Passed for a second time in 
this session, further consideration of the measure was dropped when 
hostilities eT ee The Liberals had hoped to pass this meas- 
ure before another General Election took place, for the majority | 


of persons who were entitled to vote more than once in such elec- 


tions were mainly members of the Conservative Party.<* Such a 
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reform was to come with the Representation of the People's Act of 
1918, but this act provided for only a partial abolition of the © 
Plural Vote. Passed by the Coalition Government of that year, the 
act allowed electors to vote only twice in a General Election, once 
on the basis of residence and onee on the basis of occupation of 
other premises having an annual rental value over 10 pounds. It 
was not until 1948 that the last vestiges of the plural vote were 
abolished. Thus, another Liberal reform was left to other Govern- 
ments to complete. 

The time not occupied by the aforementioned bills, i.e., 
Home Rule, Established Church (Wales) and Plural Voting, was largely 
taken up by the Budget.© It was difficult to perceive the old 
Liberal principle of "retrenchment" in the Budget for 1914-1915. 
Asquith's first Budget in 1906 had called for the expenditure of 
ly2 million pounds. That of Lloyd George's for the forthcoming 
fiscal year called for Governmental expenditures of 209 millions. 
The difference between the two represented an increase of almost 
50% in expenditures during the Liberals eight years in office. Most 
of this increase was due to increased naval expenditures, Old -Age 
pensions and the National Health Insurance program. Though both 
Asquith and Lloyd George had managed during these years to present 
balanced budgets, with arate ebeeie tes for the reduction of the 
National Debt, they had only been able to do so by raising tax rates 
and finding new sources of revenue. Fortunately, during the ‘latter 
years of this Liberal Administration, trade had prospered and the 
Liberal Government had been able to secure additional revenue with 
a minimum of new tax resources. All of the Liberal efforts at debt 

23. 
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reduction were to be wiped out by one single Vote of Credit in | 
August 191,. Having entered office in 1906 as the party of fiscal 
retrenchment, the Liberals had been unable to forestall the necesa- 
ity for ever increasing expenditures. 

In August 191), the old Liberal slogan of "peace, retrench- 
ment and reform" had a hollow ring to it. The party, which had had 
many Of its leading members bitterly opposed to the Boer War, now 
found itself responsible for the conduct of a much larger conflagra- 
tion, Liberals had been unable to follow a policy of fiscal re- 
trenchment. They had lost contact with the labor movement. ° One of 
thelr reforms, Home Rule for Ireland, had brought that country to 
the verge of civil war, and threatened the breakdown of constitu- 
tional government in Great Britain. Other reforms had been forced 
upon them and granted reluctantly. 

With the outbreak of the First world War, the Liberal Party 
was a party without an effective leader, or an effective political 
program. After elght and one~half years in office, the Liberal 
Government had failed to solve the major domestic problems of’ its 
time. The party was politically bankrupt on the eve of the war. 
That conflict supplied the coup de grace. 
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CHAPTER XI - 
CONCLUSIONS 

A decade after the outbreak of the First World War, the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons numbered no more than 2 M.P.ta, 
the exact number of seats won by the Labour Party in December 1910. 
Just 18 years after the greatest victory ever obtained by a politi- 
cal party in a general election, the Liberal Party was reduced to 
the role of a splinter third party! 

The demise of the party was almost as sensational as its 
great victory of 1906. The "Coupon Election" of 19187 gave the 
first indication of the loss of Liberal electoral strength in the 
nation. Although the Liberals, both those who supported the Goali- 
tion Government headed by Lloyd George and the Independent Liberals 
under Asquith's leadership, numbered 16 in the new House of Commons, 
to the Labour Party's 57 M.?.'s, the Labour party polled 2.3 million 
votes to the Liberals 2.7 million. The gap between the popular vot- 

ing strength of these two parties was all but closed! By 1922, the 
Labour Party forged ahead of the Liberals both in the popular vote 
and in the number of M.P.'s. aIn the general election of 1922 the 
Labour Party polled 4.3 million votes to the Liberals million, and 
they secured 12 seats to the Liberals 113. From this date onward, 
the Liberal Party was never able to overtake the Labour Party. 

Such was the decline of the Liberal Party. The war had un~ 
doubtedly hastened the demise of the party. Lloyd George wrote in 


his War Memoirs: 
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War has always. been fatal to Liberalism. ‘Peace, Retrench- 

ment, and Reform' have no meaning in war. Moreover, a nation, 
to make war effectively, must be prepared to surrender individ- 
ual right and freedom for the time being. » « » Victory is the 
triumph of force and not of reason.<. : 

Because he felt that Asquith was not prosecuting the war. in 
the most effective fashion, Lloyd George had forced the Prime Minis- 
ter out of office in December 1916. The ensuing split within the . 
party between the followers of Lloyd George, and those who preferred 
Asquith's leadership, also undoubtedly accelerated the break up of 
the party. These events were catalytic agents which brought the 
end quicker, but the truly critical years that had determined the 
political future of the Liberal Party lay between 1906 and 191). It 
was during these years that the fateful mistakes were made which 
ultimately destroyed the confidence of the British electorate in the 


Liberal Party. 


Liberal Errors, 1906-191), 


The Liberals came into office in 1906 on the crest of a 
tremendous Free Trade wave that swept the nation. Besides being 
committed to the continuation of a Free Trade fiscal policy, there 
seemed to be little in the way of a comprehensive program of legis- 
lative reforms. Liberal candidates promised legislation to deal 
with the Taff Vale case, education and South Africa, but beyond 
these measures, it appeared that the Liberal Farty was still com- 
mitted to the Newcastle Program which it had adopted in 1891.2 This 


program included: 
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i. Home Rule for Ireland. 
2. Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in Wales. 
3. Electoral reform, including the abolition’ of the Plural Vote. 
4. Control of the liquor trade by direct popular vote. 
5S. abolition, or modification in the structure, of the House of 
6. [ea cheap eedine the extension of small holdings allot- 

ments. 

These were the major proposals of the Newcastle Program, but 
in the electoral campaign of 1906, the Liberals gave no explicit in- 
dication as to when, or in what form, these measures would be en- 
acted. Most of these proposed reforms, although having certain 
economic ramifications, were basically “political” in character. 
They were not aimed, for the most part, at the improvement of the 
economic status of the large masses of workers in Great Britain. 
They represented primarily the demands of minorities within the 
party for the settlement of political grievances, such as the Irish 
demand for Home Rule and the Welsh demand for Disestablishment of 
the Church. Few of these reforms could be said to have had a nation- 
al popular appeal, | 

| The persistence of the Liberal Party, and its leaders, in 
pursuing these objectives during the years 1906-191), dealt: that 
party a mortal blow. Many precious months and years were to be 
spent by the Liberal Government in frustrating efforts to enact the 
major proposals contained in the Newcastle Program. Meanwhile, 
many urgent reforms were either delayed or neglected altogether. 
From the outset, the Liberal administration that took office in 1906 
failed to recognize the significance of the factors which lay be- 
hind the appearance of the newly created Labour Party 


As we-have seen, this new party, and the trade unions that 


a. F 
provided the bulk of the party's membership, consistently refused 
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to adopt any radically oriented socialist program throughout the> 
years. of this study. This attltude reflected the political eancenve 
atism. of the trade unions, many of whom had had long standing rec~ 
ords of political cooperation with the Liberal Party through "Lib- 
Lab" ~-ism. It behooved the Liberal Party to give their uimost atten-~ 
tion to this movement of trade unionists into the ranks of the | 
Labour Party, and to satisfy whenover possible their legitimate 
grievances. The Liberal Party had been instrumental in enfranchia- 
ing the working class people of Great Britain. To give them the 
right to vote and then to neglect their social and economic desires, 
was courting political disaster. Sut that is what the Liberals did. 

The vaclilating and indecisive character of Liberal noLict ea 
both with respect to the labor movement and social and economic re- 
forms, was evident in the very first Parliamentary session of the 
new Government. ‘The Cabinet was split over the terms of the Trade 
Disputes pill, with Asquith displaying his lukewarm sympathy towards 
the trade unions by backing the Government's original bill. The 
original bill did not completely nanaee union executives from the 
threat of damage suits. When Campbe1l-Bannermen settled the dis- 
pute within the Cabinet by conceding a more favorable bill demanded 
by the trade saloniets; he not only irked Asquith, but gave the 
appearance that the bill had been forced upon the Government. ‘Thus, 
in the eyes of the general public, the Labour Party deserved as much 
credit, if not more, as the Liberal Party for the passage of the 
bill. 

Not only did the legislative session of 1906 reveal the dif- 
ferences within the party with respect to the labor movement, but it 
also determined the basic political strategy to be employed by the 
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Liberals for the next five years. After the House of Lords rejected 
the two major Liberal bills. of this: session, 1.e.; the Education | 
bill and the Plural Voting bill, the decision wae-mads to "f111 up 
the cup" of the Lords with bilis they could not accept. By doing. 
this, it was hoped that ultimately the Liberals could ,ain the over- 
whelming support of the electorate for curtailment of the Lords! 
legislative powers. 

As noted in Chapter II, Campbell-Bannerman later questioned 
the wisdou of not having appealed te the nation on the basis of the 
Lords! rejection of the Education bill, By not doing this, the 
Liberals admitted their own lack of faith in the bill's popularity | 
throughout the nation. The fatlure to take the issue of the Lords" 
vetoing power to the electorate in 1906 would not have hed such a 
bad effect upon the Liberals! political fortunes, if that party had 
determined to bring the issue to a head immediately. But five long 
and frustrating years were to pasa before the question was finally 
resolved. By that time, the nation had grown tired of the dispute 
between the two Houses of Parliament, and the Liberal Party had lost 
contact with the labor movement. 

During 1907 and 1908, the Liberal Government pursued the 
policy of "filling up the cup," watehing one major piece of. legisla- 
tion after another fall before the House of Lords veto. The land 
reform bills; the education bills; and the licensing bill all fail- 
ing to pass through the Upper Chamber. Preoccupied in their diapute 
with the Lords, the Liberals neglected severel problems that should 
have received their immediate attention. Unemployment had been 
rising, reaching its peak in 1908. By the time the Liberals enacted 
the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, and the unemployment sections of 
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the National Health Insurance Act of 1911, employment had picked up 
and the need for relief amongst the workers had subsided. This 
failure to. act promptly lost much of the political benefit that such 
legislation should have gained for the Liberal Party amongst the 
working classes. In the case of the National Health Insurance Act, 
many workers took exception to the compulsory contributions they 
were required to make, and even those trade unionists who accepted 
the principle felt that the share paid by the State and employers 
should have been larger. 

The Liberal Government also lost much ground with the trade 
union movement by delaying legislation to reverse the new legal 
attack made on the unions in 1908. The Osborne Judgement of that 
year remained in effect for nearly five years before the Liberals 
reversed the decision through the Trade Union Act of 1913. As was 
the case with the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, Asquith further antag- 
onized the trade unionists by insisting on the restrictive | 
"contracting-out" clause in the 1913 bill. The long delay in the 
passage of this latter act embittered many trade unionists, and it 
played no small part in the Miner's Federation decision to abandon 
electoral cooperation with the Liberal Party, and affiliate them- 
selves with the Labour Party. This decision brought to an end the 
policy of "Lib-Lab"-ism.. | 

In 1909, the Liberals finally found the fasue that they 
considered important enough to risk a general election over the 
powers of the House of Lords. This was the Budget of 1909. Up un~ 
til this point, the Conservative peers had politically outmaneuvered 
the Liberal Government. They had resisted all those bills which 


they felt had no great popular support outside of Parliament. The 
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Liberals themselves, by refusing to risk a general election over 
these bills, admitted the weakness of these measures. On the other 
hand, the Conservative dominated House of Lords passed such measures 
as the Trade Disputes Act (1906), Old Age Pensions Act (1908), 
Labour Exchanges Act (1909), and the Trade Boards Act (1909). By 
passing these measures, the Conservative peers minimized the possi- 
bility of acute hostility between the working classea and the Union- 
ist Party, and at the same time, this course of action prevented 
the Liberal Party from claiming it was the sole champion of labor. 

Had the Liberal Government been forced to pass any of these 
measures over the prostrate body of the House of Lords, they might 
well have rallied the vast majority of working class voters behind 
them. The Conservatives, however, did not adopt tactics that would 
have afforded the Liberals this opportunity. But the rejection of 
the 1909 Budget by the Lords proved to be their downfall. It re- 
quired two more years, and two general elections, to bring to an end 
this dispute between the two Houses, but the end result was assured 
when the Lords snapped up the bait cast out by Lloyd George. 

The roles played by Asquith and Lloyd George in this con- 
troversy with the Lords, not only points up the differences in their 
personalities, but also illustrates the differing opinions within 
the Liberal Party with respect to its political program. Lloyd 
George was aggressive and desired action. He baited the Lords, and 
then antagonized them into rejecting the Budget through his "Lime- 
housing" tactics. Asquith, on the other hand, was more at home with 
the niceties of Parliamentary debate and procedure. He was content 
to allow things to work themselves out spadusliys with as little in- 


terference as possible from the Government of the day. Unfortunately 
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for the Liberal Party, the times called for a man of Lloyd George's 
personality, but it was Asquith who inherited the Premiership when 
Campbell-Bannerman died in-April 1908. 

Asquith's shortcomings became more and more evident as the 
years passed. After the first general election of 1910, the. Liber- 
als had to depend upon the Irish Nationalists if they were to remain 
in office. For this support, Asquith had to introduce a Home Rule ; 
bill once again. His management of this bill provides a history of 
fnaction, missed opportunities, blunders and timidity, The Govern- 
ment's policy nearly brought Ireland into full scale civil war. It 
took another war to save the situation. 

The fact that the Liberala depended upon the Irish National- 
ists. to keep them in office, after the two general elections of 
1910, was not the only point of interest in. these electoral results. 
In both elections, almost without exception, successful Labour. 
candidates owed their seats to the benevolent attitude of the Liber- 
al Party organization towards them. Where Liberal candidates en- 
tered a constituency and forced a three-cornered fight, the.Labour 
candidate lost in every single instance, while Liberals won the 
me jority of these contests. Had the Liberalge been less timid in 
their electoral tactics, and forced the Labour Party to fight three- 
cornered contests in all constituencies, there seems little doubt 
that few labour M.P.'s would have been left in the House of Commons. 
Such tactics would have demonstrated for those trade unionists who 
were wavering between the two parties, the unwiadom of supporting 
an independent Labour Party. By their failure to follow such a 
course, the Liberals missed two golden opportunities to deal the 


new party a fatal blow. Again, preoccupation with the constitu- 
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tional erisis over the Lords blinded Liberals to the potential. 
threat confronting them in the shape of the Labour Party. 

While Asquith, and the party which he led, muddled through 
the crises surrounding the House of Lorde and then Ireland, the 
workers of Great Britain were taking ea different course. Beginning 
in 1910, the trade unions began to follow a policy of direct action 
in order to satisfy the grievances of their members. Trade prosper- 
ity was climbing ever higher, prices were rising, but wages were not 
keeping pace with the increased cost of living. The workers of in- 
dustrial Britain had become dissatisfied with their share of nation- 

al income, and they now had the tools with which to extract a 
larger share for themselves. 

Strikes became the order of the day, and during the last 
four years of the Liberal administration's life, prior to the out- 
break of the World War, labor unrest gripped the country. The gap 
between the trade unions and the Liberal leaders was soon evident, 
as seen from the manner in which the Government handled these labor 
disputes. Typical of Asquith's attitude toward the governmental 
process, the Liberals had no set policy or plan to deal with such 
disputes. Solutions were makeshift, such as the railway strike in 
1911, when Asquith first threatened the union, and then resorted to 
an appeal that national security might be endangered by a strike 
during the Agadir crisis. His inability to cope with the labor prob- 
lems of the time was further demonstrated during the coal strike of 
1912, The Prime Minister rushed the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) bill 
through the Commons, and in a pathetic scene in that chamber he 
begged the coal miners to accept the legislation as a basis for a 
settlement of the strike. | 
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By 1914, the trade unions posed an even greater threat to. 
the Liberal Government in the form of the Triple Alliance between 
the miners, railwaymen and transport. workers. And yet, even after 
their experiences of 1911 and 1912, the Liberals had not evolved a 
labor policy. The Liberals were reaping the bitter fruits of their 
failure to recognize the needs of the times, and to provide a truly 
progressive legislative program. Liberal measures of reform between 
the years 1906 and 191) were either granted reluctantly, such as the 
minimum wage bili for miners, or enacted after the horse had been 
stolen from the barn, as in the case of the Labour Exchange Act. 

No consistent and constructive policy to deal with the 
economic problems of the country was to be found in the Liberal 
legislative program of these years. The party wandered in the wil- 
derness of constitutional crises, while at the same time, a new 
party was growing up that presented a political alternative for the 
working class electorate. Weak as the new Labour Party was, it sur- 
vived these trying years. The demonstrated failures of the Liberal 
Party during these same years of trial, made this new party the 
logical alternative for millions of voters. With this change, the 


demise of the Liberal Party was assured. 
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| APPENDIX 
RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTIONS OF 1906 AND 1910¥ 


Date of Election January 1906 January 1910 December 1910 | 


England | ; 
_ London 2 28) 29} 4 | O| 31] 26 
Boroughs 121 | 86| 65)13 | 1] 8} 68 fre 
0 3 
0 


Counties 17 110 |100 


Universities 0 0 3/2 0 

8 

19 
26| 2/310 
35; kj oO] 0 
0 1 0 
Ireland | 
Boroughs h le Oo; 4 Oo; & 12 
Counties 11 70 1} l2 1] 10 Tl 
Universities 2 0 Oo! 2 9) 


0 
0 
2 8) 
QO 0) 
1 0 1 
0 Ile 0 
3 |69 3 
6) 210 0 6) 
Total Number of 
Seats Held in 
Kouse of Commons| 29] 130/28 [83 |315 j229 jkh 314 223 1h9 | 8h 
(670 seats) 
| Abbreviations: - L&L - Liberal and Labor; C - Conservative; 
Lu - Liberal Unionist; N - Irish Nationalist. 


#Source: The Liberal Magazine, Vol.XIV, 1906; Vol.XVIII, 
1910-1911. sree 


oO 0 lhUwY «8 


Wales 


© 


Boroughs il 


© 


Counties 19 


Scotland 
Boroughs 25 1} 5 27| 2 
Counties 35 3 3h.) 5 
Universities Q 3 Q 1 
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